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UNESCO’S LIBRARY PROGRAMS AND WORK 


EDWARD J. CARTER 


N HIS opening speech to the Second 
General Conference of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 

Cultural Organization, Dr. Julian Hux- 
ley stated that UNESCO’s program con- 
sists ‘not of empty pronouncements or 
theoretical proclamations of principles 
but of a set of definite concrete projects, 
designed to further UNESCO’s purpose 
in the pursuit of peace over as wide a 
field as possible and to yield tangible re- 
sults within a limited time.’’ He con- 
tinued: ‘Although UNESCO has not 
tried to define a theoretical philosophy, 
agreement that these projects are desir- 
able has all kinds of general implications. 
The first and most general implication is 
that international co-operation is best 
achieved by the practical process of co- 
operating internationally.” 

It is unnecessary to labor this point— 

* UNESCO General Conference, Second Session, 

“Outline of Libraries Projects and Activities Pro- 
posed for 1948. 2C/21, September 26, 1947.” 
(Mimeographed.) For additional information on 
library projects see also “Summary Reports of the 
Working Party on Libraries, Second General Session. 
2C/H/SR 2, 3, and 4” and “Final Resolutions, 
Second General Session. 2C/129 (Rev.), Decem- 
ber 4, 1947.” (Mimeographed.) Notations refer 
to UNESCO documents and serial numbers. 
Publications are available through UNESCO sales 
agents or by writing to UNESCO Sales Service, 


or the Libraries Section, 19 Ave. Kléber, Paris 
XVI*me, France. 


least of all to librarians—because library 
services are essentially part of the prac- 
tical apparatus of intellectual co-opera- 
tion; practicality is the basic condition of 
our work. Libraries exist, even in their 
most passive functions, as depositories 
for the preservation of documents, as 
practical means by which the thoughts 
and recorded actions of mankind can be 
made available as part of the living in- 
telligence of the present and future; they 
are an active living demonstration as old 
as civilization of the essential idea and 
practice of UNESCO. 

An obvious implication of this simple 
interpretation of library service is that 
UNESCO’s work with libraries can nev- 
er be isolated from the general education- 
al, scientific, and cultural programs of all 
its other sections. In practice this means 
that the library programs are largely de- 
veloped in accord with the stimuli re- 
ceived from the other sections and that, 
as will be shown in the more detailed de- 
scription of projects, they are to a large 
extent being carried out in close co-oper- 
ation with other sections. This is entirely 
healthy, both in regard to UNESCO’s 
work in general and also in regard to the 
nature of library development outside 
the UNESCO establishment. 

UNESCO has now existed for approxi- 
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mately two years—not a very long time 
in the growth of an organization which 
aims to become an integral part of the 
structure of civilization. Therefore, the 
description which follows is one of work 
in progress rather than of achievements 
(except in so far as it has sometimes been 
quite an achievement to get a project 
started). 

There are two or three general defini- 
tions of UNESCO’s responsibility which 
have direct effect on all parts of our pro- 
gram,.and it can be assumed that in 
framing a program we have these prin- 
ciples in mind. The first is the broadest, 
that is, that UNESCO must act so as to 
improve international understanding and 
promote world peace. Second, we have 
an immediate and large responsibility for 
every part of current educational, sci- 
entific, and cultural reconstruction; and, 
third, we have a responsibility to raise 
the educational, scientific, and cultural 
level of the underdeveloped regions of 
the world. 

Although reconstruction is no new 
problem to libraries, in the sense that no 
book collection is ever complete, no 
service ever so good that it does not need 
improvement, these problems appear in 
their most acute form in the countries 
which suffered most heavily from the 
war. And because we envisage recon- 
struction as a continuing and not merely 
as a postwar emergency problem, our re- 
construction projects have been con- 
ceived in terms of continuing services. We 
have, for example, created the UNESCO 
Bulletin for Libraries? principally to in- 
form the war-ravaged areas of publica- 
tions available as exchanges or gifts and 
to advertise reconstruction needs; but 


2 UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries, Vol. I, No. 1 
(April, 1947). Paris: United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. Free to li- 
braries. 
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the Bulletin itself is not, we hope, simply 
an emergency publication which wil] 
have no value in the future after the most 
urgent of these needs have been met. 
Similarly, the need for national book 
centers has been sharpened by the re- 
markable work done by the American 
Book Centre and by the Inter-Allied 
Book Centre in London. These distrib- 
uting agencies were both created to 
serve reconstruction, but already, and 
largely we hope through the influence of 
UNESCO, it has been recognized that 
both the United States and Britain must 
possess book centers fulfilling the same 
purpose as the reconstruction centers, 
but developed as permanent institutions 
serving both nationai and international 
book distribution and exchange needs. 
We are also urging the establishment of 
national book centers in all other coun- 
tries so that there may be an internation- 
al network of communication. The same 
endeavor to link immediate recon- 
struction activity with the permanent 
world establishment of libraries prevails 
throughout the programs. 

The most direct way in which 
UNESCO’s library work can be de- 
scribed is by following the breakdown of 
work in the Libraries Section into its 
three main, closely related subsections: 
Public Libraries, Bibliography and Docu- 
mentation, and the Clearing House for 
Publications. 

Owing to the precedence given 
UNESCO’s work of reconstruction, the 
Clearing House for Publications, work- 
ing very closely with UNESCO’s Recon- 
struction Section, has developed some- 
what in advance of the others, and in the 
last two years we have succeeded in es- 
tablishing an organization which now 
has a well-defined technique for record- 
ing library needs and the sources from 
which they can be met. Early in 1947 two 
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questionnaires’ were sent throughout the 
world: the first principally to libraries in 
the reconstruction areas, asking for clear 
statements of their needs, the size and 
scope of their libraries, the nature of 
their equipment, the extent of their 
practical contacts with libraries else- 
where in the world through exchange 
agreements, etc. The second was sent 
principally to libraries in so-called “‘do- 
nor” countries, asking them to indicate 
their holdings of surplus publications 
and their willingness to enter into ex- 
change agreements. We have been sur- 
prised at the remarkably good response 
which has provided us with direct in- 
formation about the needs and resources 
of many thousands of the world’s most 
important libraries; thus, if we are noti- 
fied that a needy library wishes to ob- 
tain copies of any particular publication, 
we can turn with the greatest speed to 
our files to discover the name and the re- 
sources of a donor library offering them. 
When books or periodicals are offered, as 
they have been by hundreds of thou- 
sands, we can advise donors in making 
their allocation. 

UNESCO’s policy in book distribu- 
tion has been defined as the “task of 
meeting exactly stated needs in as exact 
a way as possible.”” Everyone who has 
worked on the distribution of publica- 
tions for reconstruction has been aware 
of the difficulties facing donor institu- 
tions whose own resources have seldom 
allowed them to reach any completely ac- 
curate opinion as to the place where their 
gifts will be most valuable and where 
they can have reasonable assurance that 
they will be properly used, with the re- 
sult that gift distribution has sometimes 


3} UNESCO, International Clearing House for 
Publications “(Emergency Questionnaires, Nos. 
1 and 2.) Survey of Library Needs; Survey of 
Available Books and Periodicals, February 1, 1947.” 
(With covering descriptive letter.) 
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been indiscriminate, to the embarrass- 
ment of both donors and recipients. From 
the beginning we have avoided as far as 
possible any book “dumping,” even if 
this has sometimes meant that we have 
had to request donors to hold their gifts 
for a period while we and other agencies 
with whom we are in touch have found 
out the names of the institutions to 
which they could better be sent. 

The second important Clearing House 
activity, also initiated at the beginning of 
1947, was the publication of the UNESCO 
Bulletin for Libraries, which now has a 
circulation of approximately 6,500 copies 
and a continuous demand for extension 
of circulation. This publication, which 
is simply a means of making UNESCO’s 
library intelligence freely and impartially 
available, is in conformity with the gen- 
eral rule that the organization should 
not itself become a large operating agen- 
cy. As a medium through which libraries 
can establish their own direct contacts, 
the Bulletin has proved outstandingly 
successful, and one European librarian 
has reported to us that announcement in 
a single issue enabled him to establish 
more than fifty exchanges. 

A good example of Clearing House 
work is the arrangement made with the 
Medical Libraries Association in the 
United States. American medical li- 
braries, in common with many other spe- 
cial libraries throughout the world, sub- 
scribe to several copies of many impor- 
tant periodicals but wish to retain only 
one reference copy in their collection. By 
arrangement with Miss Janet Doe and 
Mrs. Eileen Cunningham, the libraries 
within the M.L.A. provide UNESCO 
with stenciled lists of publications avail- 
able for reconstruction distribution after 
it has made its own national allocation of 
surplus periodicals. The Clearing House 
circularizes medical libraries in the recon- 
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struction areas, collates the returned 
lists which have been checked against the 
local needs, and makes specific recom- 
mendations to the M.L.A. This agency 
then arranges for parcels to be dis- 
patched, generally to the recipient coun- 
try’s embassy, legation, or consulate in 
the United States for direct shipment to 
the libraries involved. We have been 
interested, in our limited experience of 
recent months, to discover surprisingly 
little overlapping of demand. The Amer- 
ican libraries can take satisfaction in 
knowing that their surplus material goes 
to medical libraries which genuinely want 
it. The recipient libraries are assured that 
they will receive nothing other than what 
they want and can use. And in the proc- 
ess many fruitful international contacts 
are established. 

There still remains a vast area of ac- 
tivity that cannot be tackled with this 
directness, since in all countries there ex- 
ist many private donors and libraries not 
associated with societies capable of han- 
dling distribution collectively. For all 
these other fields of exchange and dis- 
tribution and, in due course, for the med- 
ical libraries themselves, it is necessary 
to have efficiently organized book cen- 
ters in every country. A number exist al- 
ready, as, for example, in Denmark, Hol- 
land, and France, but in many instances 
the centers are understaffed and are not 
fully able to handle complex internation- 
al business. The promotion of national 
book exchange and distribution centers 
is, therefore, at the top of the Clearing 
House projects. Already we have been 
able to assist the British government in 
creating a British national book center 
out of the remnants of the Inter-Allied 
Book Centre in London, and during the 
coming months we hope that the French 
government also will be able to create a 
national book center combining some 
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of the services at present fulfilled by the 
Centre d’Echanges in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and a similar center run by the 
Sorbonne Library. The first difficulty jg 
to find sufficient money to start the cen. 
ter on a sound basis. 

Book centers are agencies in an inter. 
national exchange system which was 
given legal form in the 1886 Brussels 
Convention—now largely a dead letter, 
As an opening to a study and practical ef. 
fort to improve exchange facilities, in. 
cluding questions of postal rates, cus. 
toms duties, etc., a meeting of about six 
experts was scheduled for July, 1948. A 
working paper is in preparation which 
will largely be based on replies to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to librarians with special 
exchange-center experience throughout 
the world. 

No single libraries project, and few in 
UNESCO as a whole, has excited more 
comment than the UNESCO book-cou- 
pon scheme. The essence of this is quite 
simple. All soft-currency countries, even 
if special provision is made by their gov- 
ernments to allow the purchase’ of books 
from countries with harder currencies, 
find it difficult to buy what they want 
without tedious delays; and for librarians 
in many countries the purchase of for- J 
eign books is virtually impossible. All 
that UNESCO proposes is a system of in- 
ternationally valid book coupons, pur- 
chasable in their own currencies by ii- 
braries and suitably qualified individuals, 
which can be sent to foreign booksellers, 
who, in turn, will be finally paid by 
UNESCO in their own currencies. One 
detailed description of the book-coupon 
scheme has already been published,’ but 

4UNESCO, International Clearing House for 
Publications, “(Questionnaire No. 3.) Exchange 
Bureaux. March, 1948.” (Mimeographed.) 

s’“Draft Proposal for UNESCO Book Coupon 
Scheme. Bibl. 2/1947, May 14, 1947.’’ (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 
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we are publishing a revised scheme® as a 
result of the discussions at a recent meet- 
ing of experts in Paris, where we had the 
benefit of the services of Mr. Wouter 
Nijhoff, the distinguished Dutch pub- 
lisher (who, we found to our delight, 
knew even more American librarians 
than even the best-informed UNESCO 
people), and M. J. Charuel, an expert 
from the French Office des Changes. The 
roblem has become considerably com- 
plicated by the recent devaluation of the 
franc, but we hope, nonetheless, that a 
workable scheme will be prepared which 
UNESCO’s Executive Board will allow 
to be operated experimentally during the 
later part of this year. We would like to 
introduce American libraries into the 
scheme so that their purchases could also 
be made through book coupons, thus sup- 
plementing the very limited amount of 
dollars which, assuming the Executive 
Board to be willing, can be provided 
from UNESCO’s own budget as the re- 
volving fund for this activity. A number 
of American librarians have already sig- 
nified their willingness to co-operate in 
this way, but it is possible that at first 
we shall look to America as a vendor of 
books only and not as a purchaser. In 
the book-coupon scheme, as in so many 
other international trading problems, the 
essential difficulty is the dollar deficiency, 
and we are exploring every means by 
which this can be met. 

An additional feature of the book- 
coupon scheme is its attempt to devise a 
technique which, while entirely realistic 
as a means of meeting immediate recon- 
struction problems, can be incorporated 
into the permanent apparatus of library 
communications. There is no reason 


*Copies of the detailed technical report, en- 
titled “Conclusions of the Expert Committee on the 
UNESCO Book Coupons Scheme, March 2nd and 
3td, 1948,” will be sent to American librarians upon 
request. 
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whatever why the free flow of publica- 
tions throughout the world, essential for 
the social, technical, and intellectual 
health of mankind, should be restricted 
by artificial barriers such as exist at pres- 
ent. The book-coupon scheme, in so far 
as it provides a simple and easily man- 
aged mechanism for the purchase of 
books, will help directly to break down 
many barriers to the free flow of ideas 
and cultural intercourse. 

One of the first library reconstruction 
projects presented to UNESCO in the 
Preparatory Commission days was a re- 
quest from the International Union of 
Institutes of Archaeology, History, and 
History of Art, in Rome, through Dr. 
C. R. Morey, its president, to help in the 
rehabilitation of four immensely impor- 
tant former German libraries in Italy— 
the Bibliotéca Hertziana, the archeo- 
logical institutes of Rome and Florence, 
and the Prussian Historical Institute of 
Rome. At long last, it has been possible 
to give grants-in-aid totaling eight thou- 
sand dollars toward their rehabilitation, 
and it is pleasant to be able to report that 
there is every chance that they will be 
fully established in a very short time un- 
der international control. 

The last main Clearing House project 
is the distribution of microfilm ap- 
paratus. In co-operation with the Re- 
construction Section, we are providing 
complete microfilm laboratories to Hun- 
gary, Poland, and Austria. This program 
is being worked out in close co-operation 
with the American Documentation In- 
stitute and the Rockefeller Foundation. 
In distributing equipment, we try to 
make sure that recipient countries will 
co-operate fully in the creation of an in- 
ternational network of microfilm services 
by undertaking to use their apparatus to 
make their own library holdings avail- 
able to applicants from other countries. 
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We are also seeking assurances that the 
laboratories will be efficiently run, and, 
with the aid of American technicians, we 
hope to assist in the training of operators. 

I have dealt with Clearing House ac- 
tivity first, partly because of its recon- 
struction interest and partly because it 
has been very fully developed and is in 
good working order. The development of 
programs for public libraries has been 
more difficult. To a large extent these 
programs can be stated only in terms of 
“promotion.” If a big commercial enter- 
prise hoped to put across a new kind of 
toothpaste or biscuit to a public one- 
thousandth part the size of UNESCO’s 
public, it would scarcely dare to consid- 
er a campaign without more money avail- 
able than the whole of UNESCO’s 
budget. It would have men on the road 
and extensive publications, and it would 
be able to buy space on the radio and in 
the press. Few of these things are possible 
for us. 

At present perhaps eight or ten coun- 
tries in the world have public library sys- 
tems conforming to universally recog- 
nized standards of what such systems 
should be. We have decided to concen- 
trate largely on those countries which, 
while they possess public libraries, still 
have a long way to go before their library 
systems are fully established. Many of 
the war-area countries, for instance, have 
lively and dynamically conceived sys- 
tems, but, owing to their isolation during 
the war, they lack knowledge of ad- 
vanced techniques and financial means to 
equip their libraries in an up-to-date 
way. 

In the summer of 1947 UNESCO had 
the privilege of a two months’ visit from 
Mr. Emerson Greenaway, who was able 
to visit Switzerland, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland and to prepare a 
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report on UNESCO's public library 
work which was accepted enthusiasti- 
cally by the General Conference. As a 
result we have a program which we are 
carrying out this year. The difficulty of 
the problem of public libraries promotion 
is exemplified by the limited nature of this 
carefully developed program. Two main 
projects stand at its head. First, a sum- 
mer school for public librarians is sched- 
uled to be held in England in September, 
1948, under the direction of Mr. Arne 
Kildal, library counselor for public and 
school libraries to the Norwegian gov- 
ernment. The program for the school is 
being worked out with the co-operation 
of an advisory committee appointed by 
the International Federation of Library 
Associations. By the time this article ap- 
pears the school will have been held, with 
about fifty students and an international 
staff. The main object of the school is to 
provide an opportunity to examine li- 
brary services to popular education and 
the promotion of international under- 
standing. The general purposes, as re- 
ported in the UNESCO Bulletin for Li- 
braries, are as follows: 


1. To examine ways in which public libraries 
can become more effective centres of popular 
and fundamental education and contribute to 
the promotion of international understanding. 

2. To explore solutions of basic library de- 
velopment problems, particularly in recon- 
struction countries, which must be worked out 
before public library educational programmes 
can be completely effective. 

3. To increase the awareness among the 
participants of the aims of UNESCO, especially 
in relation to public libraries; and to enable 
UNESCO to form a clearer picture of public 
library problems, in the various countries. 

4. To provide the students with an experi- 
ence in international living and learning. 


The second big public libraries project 
is the promotion of technical manuals to 
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meet the need referred to above for in- 
formation on modern techniques, chiefly 
in those countries which have been iso- 
lated from contacts. We hope to arrange, 
in co-operation with such bodies as the 
American Library Association, for the 
translation (and possibly the revision, to 
accord with speciai national or regional 
points of view) of a number of works on 
practical librarianship. We also hope as 
part of the promotion program to pre- 
pare a certain number of leaflets and a 
manifesto directed chiefly at the general 
public and administrators and govern- 
ment officials, stressing the importance 
of public library services and pointing 
out the nature of their contributions to 
intellectual and social welfare. The mani- 
festo is at present being drafted by Mr. 
Emerson Greenaway as UNESCO’s hon- 
orary consultant for public libraries. 
UNESCO recognizes that there is no 


single universally applicable public li- 
brary system. In his report to the Gen- 
eral Conference Mr. Greenaway stated 
this fact and continued: 


Each country must develop its own sys- 
tem in relation to its cultural inheritance and 
the distribution of its population, its industrial, 
economic, and social conditions, and even its 
climate and geography. Although there is no 
one universally applicable system, there is a 
philosophy of public library service which 
underlies the operation of successful public li- 
braries in the few countries which have had 
public libraries working successfully for many 
years. 

The type of library envisaged by UNESCO 
is a library serving the reading needs of citizens 
of all ages, occupations, creeds, classes, and 
races. A public library should be democratically 
controlled, mainly supported by public funds, 
and open free to all users. The whole UNESCO 
public library program recognizes the growing 
responsibility of public libraries as cultural 
centers for discussion groups, exhibitions, film 
shows, etc., and closely linked to adult educa- 
tion activities locally. It is realized that within 
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these generalizations there must be considerable 
latitude to accord with national traditions and 
material conditions; nonetheless, in stating 
UNESCO’s public library program we have 
such general principles in mind.’ 

We are keeping a close eye on all con- 
ferences, educational seminars (including 
those run by UNESCO itself), and meet- 
ings which may help to dramatize and 
implement the public libraries idea. It is 
a task in which we cannot expect imme- 
diate results, but, even with our limited 
means, we can stimulate awareness of 
public library service so that the demand 
will come, not simply from high-minded 
administrators or from librarians them- 
selves, but from the mass of the people 
whom they serve. 

There remains one imaginative and 
lively public libraries project which 
we hope may be successfully launched 
in the near future. In connection with 
UNESCO’s programs for fundamental 
education, a pilot project is being started 
in Haiti.’ In co-operation with social sci- 
entists, ethnographers, and educators, 
the Libraries and Museums sections are 
combining to establish a joint museums 
and library service. The problem is a very 
special one. Whatever we are able to do 
must be done among people who are 
largely illiterate, so that normal library 
services for the collection and distribu- 
tior. of books are largely irrelevant; but 
moderii librarianship is accustomed to 
the use of many audio-visual techniques, 
and chief emphasis at the start will be 
given to them. The reasons for close as- 
sociation with the museums’ work are 
obvious. It is proposed to start by send- 


7 UNESCO General Conference, Second Session, 
“UNESCO's Public Libraries Programme, 1948. 
2C/38, October 3, 1947.” (Mimeographed.) 

*“Fundamental Education Pilot Project in 
Haiti: Working Plan. Educ./s59, February 26, 
1948.” (Mimeographed.) 
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ing a highly qualified librarian, who is 
also trained as a museographer and eth- 
nographer, to make a quick survey of the 
possibilities in Haiti and, with the sur- 
vey as a basis, to plan the elements of a 
library and museums service radiating 
from a cultural center in the actual dis- 
trict of the project. It should be stated 
that UNESCO’s ideas of fundamental 
education include far more than an at- 
tack on illiteracy; in fact, the problem of 
illiteracy has been recognized as not be- 
ing necessarily of first importance. The 
project as a whole is aimed, rather, at the 
retention of those fundamental traditions 
and values which give folk and primitive 
societies their vitality of spirit and at the 
avoidance of the tragic disintegration of 
these values which all too frequently ac- 
companies the superimposition of alien 
cultural and technological patterns. 

The third main section of the libraries 
work comes under the general heading 
of bibliography, but this is an inadequate 
and in some ways a misleading descrip- 
tion, because in practice the so-called 
Bibliographical Centre deals with the 
whole territory of libraries not included 
in the work of the Public Libraries Sec- 
tion. It might therefore be renamed 
Academic and Special Libraries, but the 
matter is perhaps of no great importance 
in a description of what we are actually 
engaged in doing. 

Motivating UNESCO’s work in this 
field is a belief that good bibliographical 
and documentation work is fundamental 
to all good librarianship and to the effi- 
cient conduct of all educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural activity. UNESCO’s 
belief that this is so, at least potentially, 
is a compelling force behind the principal 
1948 project, which is the start of what 
may eventually be a complete survey of 
bibliographical services. This project 


was, in a sense, initiated by the Library 
of Congress. Dr. Luther Evans had pro- 
posed that the Library of Congress 
should undertake such a survey and ex- 
pressed his wish that UNESCO co-oper- 
ate in it. Our present working arrange- 
ment is that UNESCO provides enough 
money to employ a specialist assistant 
and some secretarial aid and that the 
basic work should be done in the Library 
of Congress itself, where the fullest bibli- 
ographical resources are at hand. 

In organizing the project, we were 
faced with three alternative methods of 
procedure. We could start the survey 
simultaneously over the whole field by 
documenting all types of bibliographical 
services to all fields of education, science, 
and culture; or we could study the de- 
velopment of one type of bibliographical 
work, e.g., abstracting, in service to all 
subject fields; or, finally—and this is the 
alternative adopted—we could study all 
types of bibliographical services avail- 
able to one subject field.® 

We have carried our definition of this 
ample stage a degree further by deciding 
to take a UNESCO project activity, 
namely, ‘Fundamental Education,” as 
the subject field. Thus not only can we 
make the survey results immediately 
available to the field workers but also we 
can receive from them the stimulation of 
contact with local conditions. 

The survey will be worked out in close 
association with other UNESCO activ- 
ities such as those undertaken by the 
Documentation, Library, and Statistical 
services of UNESCO and the Natural 
Sciences and Libraries work in promo- 
tion of the improvement and develop- 
ment of abstracting. 

»“UNESCO-Library of Congress Survey of 


Bibliographical Sources: Brief Outline of a Pro- 
gramme for Action. March, 1948.’’(Unpublished.) 
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UNESCO’S LIBRARY PROGRAMS AND WORK 


In April of this year a committee of 
experts prepared the work program"? for 
an international conference on natural 
science abstracting, scheduled to be held 
in September, 1948. The generally agreed 
objective of the conference is to estab- 
lish machinery for the co-ordination of 
abstracting services, possibly by organ- 
izing under UNESCO’s auspices a series 
of co-ordinating committees in the main 
subject fields. Considerable progress has 
already been made in the co-ordination 
of medical and biological abstracting 
services as the result of a meeting held 
last year, at which Mrs. Eileen Cunning- 
ham and Dr. John E. Flynn were pres- 
ent, when an Interim Co-ordinating 
Committee for Medical and Biological 
Abstracting was established. It is also 
proposed that a technical joint commit- 
tee of abstract editors, scientists, and li- 
brarians should be established to deal 
with basic problems of standardization, 
bibliographical form, etc., and to keep 
constantly in review all such technical 
abstracting developments as the Bush 
rapid selector. The International Federa- 
tion of Documentation is closely associ- 
ated with the project and may become 
the agency responsible for handling the 
technical development and co-ordination 
work in the future. In co-operation with 
four other sections, the section is also or- 
ganizing a meeting of experts to study 
needs and possibilities for development 
of abstracting in the social sciences and 
humanities. 

There are a number of minor projects 
—minor only in our terms because we 
have too little money to make them as 
big as they should be. Some of these at 
present are simply stated in terms of res- 


“Draft Agenda for International Conference 
on Scientific Abstracting. Nat. Sci./56. LBA/BC/6, 
March 15, 1948.’’ (Mimeographed.) 
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olutions that “UNESCO member-states 
are urged”’ to take action on various proj- 
ects; thus, we are urging member-states 
to compile complete national bibliog- 
raphies, with emphasis on the need for 
such bibliographies to include audio- 
visual publications (films, records, etc.) 
as well as printed works. Similarly, we 
are urging member-states to compile na- 
tional union catalogs. This is a very 
much reduced activity compared with 
the ambitious but unfortunately un- 
realizable project that appeared on our 
1947 programs for the production of a 
European union catalog." But UNESCO, 
which can barely look beyond the end of 
the current year with any assurance that 
it will have money to fulfil its commit- 
ments, certainly cannot tackle so vast a 
project realistically. 

Member-states are also being urged to 
produce select national bibliographies of 
their current best books.” America and 
Great Britain, and very few countries 
besides, produce such lists as present, 
but it can be hoped that, as a result of 
the light pressure which is all that 
UNESCO can apply at present, many 
other countries will be encouraged to do 
the same. Some have already promised to 
do so. In our longer view of these projects 
we hope to publish selected summaries of, 
for example, the year’s recommended 
children’s books and to promote circu- 
lating exhibitions. 

Shortly before the war the Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associa- 
tions, in co-operation with the Interna- 
tional Institute of Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion, started the compilation of a multi- 

™ “Final Report on European Union Catalogue: 
Experimental Project. Lib. Sec./39, January 22, 
1948.”” (Mimeographed.) 

“Memorandum on Select National Bibliog- 
raphies. Lib. Sec./27, July 18, 1947.”” (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 
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lingual vocabulary of librarianship. With*wand I.F.D. are not nearly so strong as 


the aid of a small grant from UNESCO 
to I.F.L.A. Drs. Godet and Bourgeois are 
revising the vocabulary, now in English, 
French, and German, so that it can be 
circulated in duplicated form before the 
end of the year. Partly as a result of pub- 
licity given to this small project we have 
learned of several other vocabularies 
which exist or which are in preparation. 
If UNESCO funds allow, we hope during 
1949 to extend the Godet-Bourgeois vo- 
cabulary to include other languages, and 
we hope we may be in a position to take 
advantage of an offer that has been re- 
ceived from the A.L.A. to consider pub- 
lication. 

In conclusion, a word may be said 
about UNESCO’s relationship to the 
two nongovernmental international fed- 
erations, the International Federation of 
Documentation and the International 
Federation of Library Associations. It is 
an agreed matter of UNESCO policy 
that everything possible should be done 
to stimulate the growth and the self-con- 
fidence of international professional 
bodies. It may even be said that they are 
more necessary to UNESCO than 
UNESCO to them, but it is neither un- 
true nor impolite to say that I.F.L.A. 


they should be. They receive compara- 
tively small national subventions, are un- 
able to maintain adequate secretariats, 
and it is difficult, almost to a point of im- 
possibilitity, for their subcommissions to 
meet. UNESCO wants to help I.F.L.A. 
and I.F.D. by giving them work to do; 
thus I.F.L.A. has been drawn into the or- 
ganization of the summer school, and 
I.F.D. into the abstracting and classifi- 
cation work. It has not been possible to 
make any substantial grants-in-aid to 
maintain secretariats. The first task is 
for these bodies themselves to establish 
their strength through their national 
constituents, insuring at least that they 
receive adequate fees from national 
bodies. The prompt and ready response 
of American librarians and documental- 
ists in giving financial support is an ex- 
ample to all. Once they are well and dem- 
ocratically established, UNESCO will be 
in a far stronger position to give its aid 
effectively. This may seem to be putting 
the cart before the horse, but, as long as 
UNESCO is precluded from supporting 
the federations’ secretariats, it is inevita- 
ble. However, we are taking every pos- 
sible chance to urge our member-states to 
support I.F.L.A. and I.F.D. actively. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND DEPOSIT LIBRARY 





HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 


FRANCIS X. DOHERTY 


THE STORAGE LIBRARY IN 
AMERICA 
Y THE end of the last century the 
B spectacular reduction of popular 
illiteracy, the perfection of me- 
chanical devices for the rapid duplica- 
tion of printed materials, and the grow- 
ing public sense of responsibility for their 
collection and preservation had intro- 
duced serious problems to European and 
American librarians. With book collec- 
tions outgrowing space requirements 
hitherto regarded as adequate, successful 
planning for future needs was becoming 
increasingly difficult. In the United 
States librarians had rather arbitrarily 
decided upon a twenty-year limit beyond 
which no newly established library— 
lacking architectural expansion of its 
building or vigorous weeding of its col- 
lection—could continue to function prop- 
erly. 

One of the first to give voice to this 
universal situation was William Coolidge 
Lane, librarian of Harvard, in his 1899- 
1g00 report to the president of Harvard 
University." The report emphasized that 
the lack of sufficient free space not only 
hampered library service but also delayed 
both the accessioning of new books and 
the reclassification program then in 
progress. Recognizing the great expense 
of building a new university library, he 
suggested as alternatives departmenta- 
tion, weeding, and storage. 

‘Harvard University Library, Third Report of 


William Coolidge Lane, Librarian (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University, 1900). 
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In his comments he eliminated the 
first two as unsatisfactory and danger- 
ous. Besides making an ineffective main 
library, departmentation if carried to 
extremes offered no solution, for in the 
process of relieving the main library the 
departmental libraries were likely to be- 
come overcrowded. The dangers of weed- 
ing lay in the complete lack of agreement 
on what to weed. On the other hand, a 
storage building could free the shelves 
from ‘dead wood which impedes the 
progress of a student”’ and still preserve 
these books for the use of future scholars. 

In Lane’s report for the years 1901-2? 
he expanded his storage library sugges- 
tion to that of a co-operative enterprise 
capable of receiving “the overflow from 
the Harvard Library, the Boston Public 
Library, the Boston Athenaeum, the 
Massachusetts State Library and per- 
haps the other libraries large and small 
all over New England.” This idea also 
included something of the clearinghouse 
concept. It called for the elimination of 
duplicates through sale or exchange but 
with the provision that “one copy at 
least of every book received would be 
retained and made accessible to the few 
persons who would have occasion to con- 
sult the collection.” 

In 1902 these suggestions were offered 
to a larger audience when President 
Charles William Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity spoke on this topic at the Mag- 


* Harvard University Library, Fifth Report of 
William Coolidge Lane, Librarian (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University, 1902). 
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nolia Conference of the American Li- 
brary Association.’ President Eliot pre- 
sented the problem and its solution so 
concretely that forty years later almost 
all of his ideas for a storage library were 
utilized in the building and servicing of 
the New England Deposit Library. These 
included the following main points: 

1. Unused books from many co-operating li- 
braries in a district should be stored where 
they could be kept safe and accessible. 

. Such storage should be inexpensive. Build- 
ing, land, and service costs should be kept as 
low as possible. 

. Unnecessary duplications should be limited. 

. The storage building should consist of a 
stack and a reading room. All possible space 
should be utilized and corridors and aisles 
kept at a minimum. 

. Books should be shelved by size. 

. Stacks should be closed, but books should be 
available for use in the reading room or 
through interlibrary loans. 

. The public catalogs should not be hampered 
by entries for little-used books. 


President Eliot’s major concern was 
the expense of housing a collection of 
little-used books. As a result, he sharply 
divided the book collection into two 
classes—live books and dead books— 
and the common-sense value of his plan 
was overshadowed by his insistence that 
“it is not frugal policy to permit the 
presence of thousands or millions of dead 
books to increase the cost of service, care, 
and cleaning in a much frequented li- 
brary.” 

The reaction to his speech was im- 
mediate and vigorous. The reference to 
dead books revived all the old contro- 
versies about weeding and discarding. 
On one side was the school originally led 
by Charles Francis Adams, which fa- 


3Charles William Eliot, ‘‘The Division of a 
Library into Books in Use, and Books Not in Use, 
with Different Storage Methods for the Two Classes 
of Books,” Papers and Proceedings of the Twenty- 
fourth General Meeting of the American Library 
Association, XXIV (1902), 51-56. 
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vored discarding,* and on the other side 
was the school originally led by William 
F. Poole.’ As a result, the storage library 
plan was lost in the discussion over the 
truth or falsity of the term “dead book.” 

The next year, at the Niagara Confer. 
ence, President Eliot’s plan was offered 
again.® William Coolidge Lane enlarged 
further on the possible book-selection 
policy for a storage library. He suggested 
two classes of “relatively unimportant 
books”’ suitable for storage: 


1. Books compiled with or based on known 
facts. These are secondary works but with 
historical value and thus worth preserving. 
a) “Obsolete textbooks; historical compends, 

scientific monographs, arithmetics, gram- 
mars, readers, spellers, and exercise books 
both English and foreign; classical texts 
for school use, since re-edited in better 
forms, etc.” 

“Encyclopedias and other dictionaries, 
and reference books, general not special, 
replaced by better.” 

c) “Popular treatises of various kinds, not 
complete or inaccurate in their facts.” 

. Books containing “the original record of 
historical facts.”” These also have definite 
historical value, and “the responsibility of 
the large library with regard to them is un- 
mistakable.” 

a) “Bulky sets, such as files of directories 
and registers, statistical reports of many 
kinds, catalogs of schools and colleges, 
annual reports of states, cities, and 
towns, and of a host of educational, 
charitable, and industrial institutions.” 


Lane’s ideas followed President Eliot’s 
closely. His storage library plan, how- 
ever, called for subject classification, full 
cataloging, and shelves opened to schol- 
ars for firsthand research. At the same 


4‘*The Twenty-second Report of the Trustees of 
the Thomas Crane Public Library, Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts,” Library Journal, XVIII (1893), 118-10. 


5“‘Chicago Conference of the A.L.A.,” Library 
Journal, XVIII (1893), 20-23. 


6 William Coolidge Lane, ‘‘The Treatment of 
Books According to the Amount of Their Use,” 
Library Journal, XXVIII (1903), 9-16. 














convention William E. Foster, librarian 
of the Providence Public Library, sug- 
gested that large regional storage li- 
braries be maintained by larger libraries 
but be open for use to small libraries.’ 
It was six years before the storage li- 
brary aroused any further interest. 
Again it was at a general meeting of the 
American Library Association—the 
Bretton Woods Conference. This time 
the term “dead books” was dismissed in 
view of their future value for “compar- 
ison, correction, etc., or for their his- 
torical value in conjunction with the live 
material on the subject.” F. P. Hill, who 
led the discussion, pictured the storage 
library not only as housing a usable col- 
lection but also as being a depository for 
special collections, a center in which 
“each city might preserve the files of its 
newspapers and with them all that is 
related to its local history, etc. Thus, it 
would not be necessary for any neighbor- 
ing libraries to attempt preservation of 
such material.”” Such a comprehensive 
collection “would repay the student for 
time and money which he might be re- 
quired to spend in order to reach this col- 
lection.” This library was also to provide 
housing for seasonal books—those books 
“needed in quantity from time to time 
but which cannot be permanently housed 
in the branch” or main library.’ Thus, 
the concept of the deposit library had 
evolved by 1909 from that of a ware- 
house for dead books to that of a de- 
pository, housing both permanently de- 
posited material for present and future 
scholars and the temporarily deposited 
overflow caused by seasonal demands. 
Some seventeen years passed before 


7 William E. Foster, ‘The Treatment of Books 
According to the Amount of Their Use,” Library 
Journal, XXVIII (1903), 17-19. 

8 F. P. Hill, “Storage Libraries,” Bulletin of the 
American Library Association, III (1909), 140-45. 
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this plan was revived. Then steps were 
taken to put theory into action. In 1926 
the Providence Public Library, the 
Rhode Island State Library, the Provi- 
dence Athenaeum, the John Hay Li- 
brary, and the Rhode Island Historical 
Society Library, faced with the need for 
shelving space, sponsored a bill permit- 
ting tax-supported institutions to partic- 
ipate in a co-operative storage library 
plan. This bill was passed by the legisla- 
ture later that year. 

Action toward the building of this li- 
brary was slow, and as the shelving 
needs of the Providence Public Library 
were acute, separate action was decided 
upon. In 1929, while looking for a branch 
site, the officials of the Providence Public 
Library found a church building for sale. 
Its possibilities for a combination branch 
and storage building were evident, and 
with this in mind the building was 
bought and renovated. The first floor 
was made into a branch and the second 
(actually the auditorium) became the 
first level of a possible four-level stack. 
The total cost of the building, land, re- 
construction (steel stresses, concrete and 
steel flooring, lighting, etc.), plus the 
branch equipment and first stack level of 
steel shelving came to $67,000, a tre- 
mendous saving when compared to the 
estimated $700,000 needed for an exten- 
sion to the main library building to ab- 
sorb the growing collection. 

Most of the major features of the 
Eliot-Lane plans were utilized. The ut- 
most use of cubage was made by servic- 
ing the stack with few and narrow aisles. 
Incomplete sets of magazines not often 
used and early newspapers were sent for 
storage. Serial sets of United States 
documents up to and including 1899, 


*Clarence E. Sherman, “Extending the Walls 
of the Central Library,” Library Journal, LIV 


(1929), 579-85. 
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specifications and drawings of the United 
States Patent Office previous to the 
preceding twenty years, duplicates of 
books of biography, travel, and science 
were the other major deposits.’® The pos- 
sibility of weeding the catalog as well as 
the shelves was considered, but nothing 
was accomplished. 

Similar action, but on a much narrow- 
er scale, was taken by the New York 
Public Library." Faced with the problem 
of insufficient shelf space for its growing 
collection, it decided upon the establish- 
ment of a newspaper depository, and in 
1941 thirty-five thousand bound volumes 
were transferred to a library annex some 
distance from the main library. This col- 
lection was limited to bound volumes and 
was made accessible by the provision of 
a reading room for research purposes.” 

However, the interest in storage li- 
braries was not confined to the East or to 
American Library Association meetings. 
In the early thirties some investigations 
were made in the Middle West." Nothing 
concrete resulted until a survey of the 
major midwestern libraries was made in 
1940 under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation."* The outcome was a formal 
presentation of the arguments for and 
against storage libraries—to a great ex- 
tent a summation of the ideas presented 

1° These books are available either through the 
interlibrary loan system or directly at the storage 


library. Direct use of the storage collection requires 
a card of introduction. 


11 “Newspaper Room Closed,” Library Journal, 
LXVI (1941), 260. 

™ As in the case of the Providence Public Li- 
brary, admission for use of these volumes at the 
storage center is by card only. 

"3 Carleton B. Joeckel, “A ‘Little Capital’ for 
Libraries in Chicago,” Library Quarterly, VI (1936), 
234. 

14 John Fall, “A Proposal for a Middle West De- 
posit Library,” 1940. Unpublished. (Duplicate 
copies were distributed only to the institutions con- 
cerned. A copy is at the University of Chicago.) 
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in the various papers by Eliot, Lane, and 
the others. The war situation and some 
opposition postponed further action at 
that time. 

The next and latest step in this evolu- 
tion resulted in the establishment of the 
New England Deposit Library. Its begin- 
ning grew out of a re-examination of 
President Eliot’s co-operative storage 
plan by a group of Boston librarians. The 
proposal outlined by Keyes Dewitt Met- 
calf, director of Harvard University Li- 
brary, and his colleagues in 1939 was for 
a storage library, not in the narrow sense 
of a warehouse for dead books but of a 
possible regional bibliographical research 
center for little-used books. Metcalf’s 
proposal had much the same background 
as President Eliot’s earlier one, since 
Harvard’s new Widener Library had 
been found to be insufficient for the 
growing collection. And, since this same 
situation was duplicated in many other 
libraries in the area, the erection of a co- 
operative storage library appeared doub- 
ly desirable. Other libraries were inter- 
ested, and by 1940 plans were formulated 
fully enough to take real action. 

Organization was not easy. Since the 
group included the Massachusetts State 
Library and the Boston Public Library, 
with their authorization from the Gen- 
eral Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, it became evident that 
any kind of co-operation including these 
and similar libraries would require au- 
thorization from the General Court. A 
committee, in April, 1940, issued “‘a Pro- 
posal for a Deposit Library” which set 
forth the problem, the proposal for legis- 
lation, and a financial arrangement for 
services and expenses.’ This step was 
soon followed with a petition to the Gen- 


*5 Original drafts on file in the Office of the Di- 
rector, Harvard University Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. 











eral Court in December, 1940, to incor- 
porate the New England Deposit Li- 
brary, which was approved May 5, 1941. 
Harvard University offered the necessary 
land and a loan for the building. Con- 
struction began in July, 1941, and the 
doors of the library were opened to ac- 
cept books for storage on March 2, 1942. 


THE STORAGE LIBRARY IN 
EUROPE 


Storage libraries are not unknown in 
Europe, and various methods have been 
used to cope with the problem of crowded 
stacks, such as (1) compact movable 
cases, (2) underground storerooms, and 
(3) separate storage buildings. 

The British Museum experimented 
successfully with hanging bookcases in 
the 1880’s, but the strain of the addi- 
tional weight on the building structure 
proved too great and many of these were 
removed in 1920." The Nationalbiblio- 
thek in Vienna and the Bodleian solved 
their shelving problems to some extent 
by excavating their cellars and building 
underground stacks. These basement 
storerooms were successful but, like the 
hanging bookcases, had their physica! 
limitations.*’ 

To relieve the crowded stack conditions 
at the British Museum, an enabling act 
was passed by Parliament in 1902 au- 
thorizing the construction and main- 
tenance of a building for the storage of 
newspapers. The building was erected in 
1905 at Hendon, Middlesex County, a 
few miles from the British Museum. The 
next year all volumes of English provin- 
cial, Scotch, and Irish newspapers were 
sent to the depository. The building was 


6 Arundel Esdaile, “‘Between Two Wars in the 
British Museum Library,” Library Quarterly, XII 
(1942), 794-95. 

17F. P. Hill, “Storage Libraries,” Bulletin of 
the American Library Association, III (1909), 140-45. 
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enlarged in 1932, and a reading room, 
bindery, and photostat department were 
added. This enlargment made it possible 
to house all newspapers later than 1800, 
thus giving the museum a good amount 
of much needed shelving space.” 

In 1934 a similar building was con- 
structed at Versailles,’® a depository for 
bulky and little-used collections, provin- 
cial newspaper files, and periodicals of 
purely local interest. This was a measure 
to relieve the overcrowded condition of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale.” 

The possibility of a storage library 
solution for overcrowded shelving space 
was also considered in Germany.” The 
need of additional space in almost every 
library was a serious problem in 1931. 
Germany was then in the midst of a seri- 
ous economic depression and an exami- 
nation of various storage library plans 
was made for the purpose of finding an 
inexpensive but satisfactory solution. 
Fritz Juntke, in an article in the Zentral- 
blatt fiir Bibliothekswesen,” summed up 
all the arguments set forth for a national 
storage library to be located in Berlin but 
came to the conclusion that at best it 
was a temporary solution, for the Ger- 
man libraries needed more than addition- 
al stack space, they needed new library 
buildings.” 

8 Arundel Esdaile, The British Museum Library 
(London, 1946), pp. 143-44, 209-10. 

19 José Meyer, “The Bibliothéque Nationale 
during the Last Decade,” Library Quarterly, XII 
(1942), 805-26. 

» Like the British Museum’s newspaper deposit 
and the American storage centers, material from this 
collection can be borrowed through interlibrary 
loan or can be used in the Versailles Annex. 

* Fritz Milkau (ed.), Handbuch der Bibliotheks- 
wissenschaft (Leipzig, 1933), p. 7. 

* Fritz Juntke, ““Magazinierung der toten Li- 
teratur,” Zentralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen, XLVIII 
(1931), 394-421. 

*3 Dr. Juntke described a storage library under- 
taking at the Halle University Library, but he was 
satisfied with it as a temporary measure only. 
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STORAGE LIBRARY THEORY 


As has been stated, the storage library 
had its beginning in the shelving prob- 
lems of the fast-growing library. From 
the latter part of the nineteenth century 
to the present day, arguments have been 
offered for and against each library’s do- 
ing its part in preserving the entire body 
of world publications. On the one side, 
preservation of these materials would 
mean either new and larger buildings or 
storage units and, on the other side, dis- 
carding on a rather large scale in order to 
keep the collections within certain limits. 

The arguments for preservation center 
around the question of whether librarians 
or others have sufficient ability, fore- 
sight, and background to carry on this 
discarding without harming the library 
itself or gravely injuring future scholar- 
ship. These arguments point out that 
every age has its authors and scientists 
who are considered worthless by critics 
and public alike but who rise to great im- 
portance in the following period. Literary 
history demonstrates over and over again 
the popularity cycles of various writers, 
now in favor, now out of favor. American 
literary history is filled with examples of 
important works—Herman Melville’s, 
for instance—which have been neglected 
for years and then suddenly “‘rediscov- 
ered.”*4 This action goes on in other 
fields and in other countries.** In litera- 
ture, and to some extent in other fields, it 
is another facet of the question of what 
makes greatness and by what measure or 
criteria it can be discovered.” 

24 Carl Van Doren, “Choosing a Topic for Re- 
search,” English Institute Annual, 1939 (New 
York, 1940), pp. 21-22. 

5 Juntke, op. cit., pp. 411-12, 421. 

26 Werner Mahrolz, Literargeschichte und Literar- 
wissenschaft (Berlin, 1923). 

Another important point is that often an age 


can be reconstructed more completely through a 
study of its bad rather than of its good literature. 
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The arguments of those in favor of 
discarding can be reduced to two basic 
points. One is that only the larger |i- 
braries have the responsibility for pre- 
serving the record of culture and learn- 
ing. This in turn requires that definite li- 
braries be assigned this responsibility, 
and, as yet, this has not been done. The 
second argument is that, prior to the 
modern insistence on saving all items, no 
organized attempt was made to preserve 
all the records of mankind, yet scholar- 
ship has been able to piece together 
enough information to give us a history 
and a picture of the past. Some scholars 
consider this scarcity of information an 
advantage since so few records have to 
be studied. However, in using this argu- 
ment no emphasis has been placed on the 
great gaps in our knowledge of the past 
or on the immense amount of work, time, 
and money that has been consumed in 
the gathering of the small body of knowl- 
edge we now have of world culture. 

Still, the shelving problem goes further 
than the question of whether to discard 
or not to discard. The entire policy of 
acquisition is closely tied up with poten- 
tial space and cost of such space. The de- 
cisions whether to round out a library’s 
collection by buying minor authors or to 
take advantage of some good buy in im- 
portant duplicates as replacements for 
the future or to accept more gift collec- 
tions depend largely upon the storage 
facilities of the library. Another aspect 
receiving more and more emphasis in co- 
operative plans is the attempt to provide 
complete coverage of world scholarship 
in the libraries of the United States.” 


Thus, the historian might find “‘St. Elmo” (1866) 
more important than Whittier’s Snowbound of the 
same year. 

27 It is possible that arrangements may be worked 
out with foreign libraries to exchange duplicates. 
P. R. Roland-Marcel speaks of such an under- 
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This is in line with the aim of American 
libraries as set forth by Carl H. Milam 
in 1944: 

American interest in strengthening our li- 
brary collection with foreign material is, of 
course, not new. Libraries have discovered 
during the war that maps and descriptions of the 
remotest island in the Pacific may serve a vital 
purpose. They have been besieged by research 
workers for publications of which no single 
copy is available in the United States. As a 
result, they are now asserting that through 
some means of co-ordination and specializa- 
tion we must endeavor to obtain, for some 
library in the country—at least one copy of 
every publication issued everywhere in the 
world which is likely to be needed for research.** 


Such a program promises an additional 
strain on the already crowded stack con- 
ditions of our libraries. The solution of 
this problem would be either to refuse to 
participate or to build. New buildings or 
extensions to the existing libraries are al- 
ways fairly expensive undertakings. The 
amount of space which must be devoted 
to corridors, special reading rooms, and 
other service areas is considerable—at 
times approaching 50 per cent of the total 
space. Thus the cost of a general library 
building in proportion to the housing 
space for books is quite large. The figures 
in Table 1 are given in The American 
Public Library Building.” 

The figures in Table 1, compared with 
the known expenditures for storage li- 
braries, are quite striking, as shown in 
Table 2. However, with the exception of 
the Providence Public Library’s deposi- 
tory, these figures cover only a stack 


taking on the part of the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
an article, ““The Bibliothéque Nationale of France,” 
Romanic Review, XX (1929), 111-121. 


#8 Carl H. Milam, “Libraries, Scholars and the 
War,” Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, CCXXXV (1944), 100-106. 

29 Joseph L. Wheeler and Alfred M. Githens, 
The American Public Library Building (Chicago, 
1941), p. 40. 
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structure and the minimum reading- 
room requirements. 

Shelving procedures permissible in a 
storage library offer an additional possi- 
bility for reducing construction costs. 
Much has been written on how full a 


TABLE 1 


AVERAGE COST OF CONSTRUCTION 
PER VOLUME* 








Cost per 
Volume 
Shelved 


No. of 
Examples 


Central Libraries 
Classed by Population 





$3. 86 
3-75 
1.73 
1.39 
2.32 


Under _ 10,000. 
10,000- 35,000..... 
35 ,O00-100, 000. . 
100, 000-200, 000. . 
Over 200,000. . 








* An examination of library literature gives similar costs for 
the various libraries constructed just previous to the war. 


TABLE 2 


AVERAGE COST OF STORAGE LIBRARY 
CONSTRUCTION PER VOLUME 








Library Volumes 





British Museum 
$0.70 


0°. 26 


pository $ 74,250 | 106,000 
New England De- 

posit Libraryf. 
Providence Public 


Libraryt 


215,000 | 800,000 


67,500 75,000 0.90 














"* Bulletin of the American 


*F. P. Hill, om, Lit (x00), 1a 
Library Association, L11 (1909), 143. Note that the volumes 


stored are newspaper volumes. 

t Andrew D. Osborn, ““The New England Deposit Library,”’ 
College and Research Libraries, V (1943), 23. 

¢ Clarence E. Sherman, ‘‘Extending the Walls of the Cen- 
tral Library.” ”* Library Journal, LIV (1929), 584. re in- 
cludes the construction and fume i the branch library on 
the first floor of the storage bui 


shelf can be without running the risk of 
damaging the other books on the shelf. 
Seymour Robb, director of the Library 
of Congress stacks, states: 

A book shelf is filled when three-quarters of 
its linear capacity is occupied with volumes. On 


a shelf that is literally full to capacity a single 
added volume can wreak havoc with the bind- 
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ing of every book present. Remember that 
some of those bindings are old and half worn 
even though still serviceable for a long time to 
come with proper treatment. Submitting a 
shelf full of books to such a strain, even tempo- 
rarily, until time can be found to make needed 
room is a dangerous procedure. After a back is 
broken it is problematical as to whether missing 
pages, plates or illustrations will ever be re- 
placed. Also, it is hard to keep overcrowded 
books in place. It is discouraging to have to 
pull and tug or push and punch to try to make 
a volume fit into its proper sequence. It is 
possible that the volume will end up on the first 
convenient hole within reach and just try to 
find the book the next time it is needed.3* 


However, the storage library can fill its 
shelves completely, since a constant in- 
tercalation will not be going on. The 
books can be packed in solidly, for there 
will be few requests, and occasional 
handling will not be harmful. 

The most practical method of book 
storage is to use a size rather than a sub- 
ject classification. A study made of the 
New York Public Library stacks demon- 
strated that a standard library section in 
a large reference library will hold the pro- 
portion of 85 per cent octavos, 13 per 
cent quartos, and 2 per cent folios, plus 
10 per cent of the whole to allow for end 
space.* A standard library section as 
used here is three feet wide by seven feet 
six inches high. With a size classification 
and an allowance of 10 per cent for end 
space, one hundred and forty-seven 
octavos can be shelved in a standard li- 
brary section. When quartos and folios 
are interfiled with octavos, only one hun- 
dred books can be shelved under the 
above conditions. 

Increasing the height of the standard 
library section may effect another saving. 
Since a large part of the building cost is 


3° Seymour Robb, “‘When Is a Book Shelf Full?” 
Wilson Bulletin, XII (1937), 42. 

3! Robert W. Henderson, ‘“Bookstack 
ning,” Library Journal, LXI (1936), 52-54. 


Plan- 
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taken up by floor construction, increasing 
the height of the section makes it pos- 
sible to reduce the number of floors. The 
standard library section is based on the 
average stature and reach of stack at- 
tendants.* Thus, the width of the sec- 
tion in the average library should not in- 
terfere with quick scanning and conveni- 
ent reach, nor should the height demand 
more than normal reach. But in a storage 
stack of little-used books rapid service is 
not necessary and it is possible to have 
sections eight feet (or more) in height. 

A large amount of stack space in a 
general library is taken up with wide 
passageways and fairly wide aisles be- 
tween book ranges. This is necessary, of 
course, since shelf reading and book 
shifting are constantly going on. In a 
storage library, where book circulation is 
low and speed is not a vital element in 
service, such space is not needed. The 
books have fixed location; and, with a 
small circulation, shifting and shelf read- 
ing should not be necessary. Thus, the 
fullest possible space can be utilized for 
shelving. 

Moreover, additional financial savings 
are possible. In the conventional build- 
ing, heating, cleaning, and general up- 
keep bring the annual per volume storage 
cost to at least one dollar. The storage li- 
brary is able to bring this cost down to a 
much lower figure, since, both as a meas- 
ure of economy and as a means of preser- 
vation, its stacks are kept at the mini- 
mum permissible termperature in cold 
weather, thus effecting a considerable 
saving in fuel costs. The storage-stack 
building is usually without fenestration, 
and the resultant reduction in dust seep- 
age removes the need for frequent clean- 
ing and is also good for the books. Since 
the stacks will be seldom used, a saving 


3? Robert W. Henderson, “Tiers, Books, and 
Stacks,” Library Journal, LIX (1934), 52-54. 
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in electric lighting and physical upkeep 
is possible. Small book circulation and 
simplified methods of procedure elimi- 
nate the need of a large staff. The annual 
cost of upkeep per volume in the storage 
library of the Providence Public Library 
is estimated to be ten cents,** while the 
parallel cost at the central library is one 
dollar. Harvard University stores books 
at the New England Deposit Library for 
an annual cost of about six cents*4 a book 
—a figure far lower than the correspond- 
ing cost per volume at the university or 
department libraries. 

Saving is not limited to storage alone. 
The binding budget can be cut sharply 
by sending little-used books in poor bind- 
ing to the storage library without rebind- 
ing. Since the shelves are relatively un- 
disturbed, wrappers or envelopes are as 
satisfactory for such volumes as binding. 
This factor is especially important in the 
present period of rising binding costs and 
overcrowded bindery conditions. Binding 
price lists, such as shown in Table 3, indi- 
cate clearly to what extent a saving can 
be made. 

The possibilities of reducing the size of 
the public catalog through the removal 
of little-used books to a separate storage 
library have not been seriously explored. 
Alllibrarians are agreed on both the need 
for accessible entries to such books and 
the need for making the catalog easier 
for the general user to consult. One sug- 
gested method is to remove all storage- 
book card entries and to file them in a 
separate catalog. This would cause a 
little extra work for the research scholar 
but would greatly simplify the catalog 
for the general reader. Another method, 


33 Sherman, op. cit., p. 584. 

“This is based on the approximately 200,000 
books stored at the New England Deposit Library 
for which Harvard pays a rental of $1,000. These 
figures are for 1947. 
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possible only if the library has both an 
official and a public catalog, is to have 
entries for storage books only in the offi- 
cial catalog. Thus, the scholar could find 
all his information in one catalog while the 
public catalog would be freed of entries 
for obsolete and little-used works. This 
would be especially pertinent when the 
public catalog is weighed down with the 
listing of many editions of the same work, 
of which many are storage library ma- 
terial. 
TABLE 3* 
Books 
Height 
Up to and including 8”............... $1.08 
Over 8” and including 9”... . ... 41.20 
Over 9” and including 10”... oy. 
Over 10” and including 12”... —— 
MAGAZINES 


Up to and including 10” —— * 
Over 10” and including 12”’.... a .85 
Over 12” and including 14” a ae 
Over 14” and including 16” .10 


* Advertisement of the H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, 
Mass. Price list for rebinding books and magazines. Effective 
January 2, 1947. 

Finally, the co-operative storage li- 
brary offers an opportunity for the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary duplication and 
for co-operative specialization. The elim- 
ination of unnecessary duplication is not 
easy. Many safeguards must be imposed 
to protect the right of all participating 
libraries, yet these safeguards actually 
are of a minor consideration and can be 
formulated when the occasion arises. Of 
paramount importance is a recognition 
that in every area many libraries are 
housing duplicate sets of old newspapers, 
directories, textbooks, and other materi- 
al which could easily be stored co-opera- 
tively, with the aim of filling in gaps and 
selling or exchanging unneeded dupli- 
cates. In much the same way, this co- 
operation could result both in building 
up specialized collections and in buying 
files of periodicals and other material for 
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which each co-operating library has a 
need but cannot or is not willing to pay 
for alone. 

In essence, this is nothing more than 
an extension of the “duplicate clearing- 
house” plan set forth by Melvil Dewey 
and others in the last part of the nine- 
teenth century.** The co-operative stor- 
age library, in line with this general idea, 
has a definite place in the highest form of 
co-operative planning, i.e., the biblio- 
graphical center, and plans for such a 
center usually include a storage library.*° 


38 Melvil Dewey, ‘Duplicate Clearing House,” 
Public Libraries, III (1898), 255-56. 

36 Mary L. Alexander, “Bibliographical Planning 
Committee of Philadelphia,” Special Libraries, 
XXX (1939), 320; also Philadelphia Libraries: 
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However, in the case of actual biblio. 
graphical centers now in operation, the 
circumstances calling for storage were 
not present and thus no storage libraries 
were added. 

In spite of the decades of planning 
spent on the storage library, it is stil] jn 
its infancy. Its extension along regional 
lines and in many places will depend to a 
great extent upon its success in the New 
England Deposit Library. Libraries jn- 
terested in such co-operation are now 
more concerned with the results of a 
practical application than with the 
theory. 


A Report to the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
by the Bibliographical Planning Committee of Phila- 
del phia (Philadelphia, 1942), pp. 53-55. 


[This is the first of two articles by Mr. Doherty on the New England Deposit Library. 
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CLASSIFICATION PROBLEMS IN BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
OF LITERATURE ABOUT MUSIC 








E rapid growth of the relatively 
| young fields of musicology and 
music librarianship in the Western 
Hemisphere, and especially in the United 
States, suggests more and more strongly 
the need for a contemporary, compre- 
hensive bibliography of literature about 
music. 

The influx into the United States of 
many of the best of European musical 
scholars during the past decade or so has 
helped to bring about increased interest 
ina more scientific approach to the study 
of the history of music and to the solu- 
tion of many practical problems of edit- 
ing and performing music, especially the 
vast areas of older music forgotten in the 
light of the old idea of “progress.’’ This 
increase in interest has in turn placed a 
bibliographical burden upon music li- 
brarians, particularly those charged with 
the development of university and re- 
search libraries, and upon teachers and 
student musicologists. Librarians are 
charged with the acquisition of a special- 
ized and, if the library is relatively small, 
a highly selective kind of material; the 
other two groups are handicapped by 
necessarily expending an immense 
amount of time in the compilation of 
bibliographical materials from widely 
scattered sources. 

During the last hundred years or so 
the field of musical research has produced 
an enormous number of selective, spe- 
cialized bibliographies both of music and 
of literature about music, and these in- 
crease with the number of research proj- 
ects completed and in progress. Relative- 


SCOTT GOLDTHWAITE 
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ly recent examples of such bibliographies 
may be found in such general histories of 
music as the Handbuch der Musik- 
geschichte,’ published under the editor- 
ship of Guido Adler; La Musique des 
origines a nos jours,? edited by Norbert 
Dufourcq; Enrico Magni-Dufflocq’s 
Storia della musica;* Paul Henry Lang’s 
Music in Western Civilization‘ (its bibli- 
ography is large but not as useful as it 
might be, since it is arranged alphabeti- 
cally and not by subject matter); and 
Karl Nef’s Outline of Music History,’ to 
mention only a few. The bibliographies 
in most of these works are arranged by 
category according to chapter. Histories 
of music in special areas also abound in 
special bibliographies; one could mention 
countless examples, among them Donald 
Grout’s Short History of Opera,’ Manfred 
Bukofzer’s Music in the Baroque Era,’ 
and Gustave Reese’s Music in the 
Middle-Ages,’ to say nothing of such 
works in languages other than English. 
When one adds the innumerable mono- 
graphs, magazine articles, Doctor’s 
theses, bibliographies of books in particu- 
lar languages, etc., the scope of special 
bibliographies becomes apparent. Bibli- 
ographies of contemporary publications 


* ad ed.; Frankfurt a.M.: H. Keller, 1930. 

? Paris: Larousse, 1946. 

3 2d ed; Milano: Societa Editrice Libraria, 1933. 
4 New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1941. 


$ ad printing; New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1939. 


6 New York: Columbia University Press, 1947. 
7 New York: W. W. Nortor & Co., 1947. 
® New York: W. W. Norton & Co., [ca. 1940]. 
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in periodicals such as Acta musicologica® 
with its Index novorum librorum—ar- 
ranged according to category (“‘Biblio- 
graphia,” “Lexica,” “Miscellanea,” “An- 
nales,”’ and the like)—and the Musical 
Quarierly"°—arranged by language alpha- 
betically—swell the number of reference 
sources still further. The need for a com- 
prehensive source for quick reference in- 
creases with the continual addition of 
new titles. 

The average music librarian finds the 
problem of comprehensive coverage in 
relation to reference more taxing and 
time-consuming than the scholar, since 
he is expected to have not one or a few 
special areas at his finger tips but many, 
some of which may be far afield from the 
interest of the musicologist, for the gen- 
eral musical public does not confine itself 
to highly specialized fields. The librarian 
is expected to obtain references to such 
areas tangential to the field of music as 
psychology, therapy, philosophy, general 
aesthetics, and many others, lists of 
which are not usually found in the types 
of general and specialized bibliographies 
mentioned above. 

At least four major problems face the 
bibliographer who plans a comprehensive 
list of books and articles about music. 
The first immediate problem obviously 
relates to contemporary titles, since 
lists of publications appearing during the 
war years in Europe are either scanty in 
content or, in some instances, entirely 
unavailable. Only time can obviate this 
problem. The second problem involves 
proper checking of titles. All bibliogra- 
phers at one time or another have been 
confronted with titles which appear in 
book lists and are later found not to have 


* Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1928——. 
(Bibliography from 1931.) 

*° New York: G. Schirmer, 1915——. (Bibliog- 
raphy from April, 1929.) 


been printed at all; or perhaps printing 
has been deferred with no indication 
given that such is the case. The cost of 
proofreading and printing constitutes the 
third major problem. Bibliographies, in- 
dexes, and other similar compilations 
offer difficulties in proofreading and 
typesetting which increase printing costs 
markedly. The fourth—and for the bibli- 
ographer the most exacting—problem is 
that of classification of material. It is on 
this fourth problem that I propose to 
dwell. 

The classification of a specialized bibli- 
ography does not pose the same difficul- 
ty as that of the comprehensive bibli- 
ography because of the former’s circum- 
scription. In the case of the latter there 
are two main possibilities of classification 
—skeletal and minute. For a truly com- 
prehensive bibliography the latter type 
of classification would seem to be the 
most useful, since it should provide 
quicker access to particular materials. 

Before turning to a consideration of 
past attempts at the compilation and 
classification of bibliographies that are 
comprehensive as regards subject matter 
and languages, a sampling of two fairly 
recent bibliographies of books about 
music written in the English language 
may serve to show some of the inadequa- 
cies that confront the librarian and 
scholar even in a restricted area. 

Eric Blom’s A General Index to Modern 
Musical Literature in the English Lan- 
guage, Including Periodicals for the Y ears 
1915-1926" immediately keys its con- 
tents and arrangement by its title “Gen- 
eral Index” and in the Preface, in which 
the author states that he does not lay 
claim to completeness. Its order is alpha- 
betical. Classifications are heterogeneous 
in that in some instances books appear 
under the name of the author while in 

*t London: J. Curwen & Sons, [1927], 
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others under the title or subject matter; 
biographical, special area, and the like. 
Cross-references are fairly numerous, 
mitigating to some extent what at first 
glance appears to be a none too useful 
arrangement. The employment of differ- 
ent types to distinguish author’s names 
from titles of books is helpful to the eye 
that has to scan relatively crowded pages 
in closely printed type. 

A List of Books about Music in the 
English Language,” by Dr. Percy Scholes, 
constitutes an appendix to his The Oxford 
Companion to Music} and is, therefore, 
largely directed toward the general musi- 
cal public and the student. The arrange- 
ment of subject matter is the same as 
that employed in the editions of the 
Oxford Companion itself so as to make 
possible quick and easy reference to 
supplementary materials. 

The following list of subject headings, 
chosen more or less at random, give some 
idea of the scope and arrangement of the 
materials listed: 


Hadow 

Hail Columbia 

Hallé 

Handel 

Harmony 
1. Historical Treatments 
2. Textbooks for Harmony Students 

Harp 

Harpsichord Family 

Hawkins, John 

Haydn 

Heller 

Henschel 

Herschel 

Heseltine, Philip 

History of Music 
1. General History, etc. 
2. Contemporary Music 

Holbrooke 

Holland, etc. 


" London: Oxford University Press, 1940. 


32d Amer. ed.; New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1942. 
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Helpful hints as to further sources for 
bibliographical reference are interpolated 
from time to time in cases where the sub- 
ject matter is important or demands 
wider coverage than was found possible 
in the volume itself. 

Even such cursory descriptions as 
have been given of these two bibliogra- 
phies show clearly that, though they 
have considerable usefulness in restricted 
areas of interest, they can scarcely be 
considered as more than minor aids to 
the reference librarian or the musicolo- 
gist. Since each covers relatively little 
ground, elaborate classifications are 
scarcely necessary. 

On the other hand, a too elaborate 
method of classification can present un- 
wieldy problems to the user. The Library 
of Congress classification for cataloging 
literature about music’* presents an ex- 
ample of this kind. Though it serves per- 
haps better than any other its intended 
purpose, its classification system is too 
minute for subject headings for a com- 
prehensive bibliography. For example, 
the edition of 1917 contains approximate- 
ly forty-one pages under the general 
heading “History and Criticism” with— 
as an example of its minuteness of detail 
—four and one-quarter pages devoted to 
a special classification of works relating 
to Richard Wagner. (Inasmuch as the 
years between 1930 and 1940 produced 
still another avalanche of books, mono- 
graphs, and articles about Wagner, it 
would seem that four and one-quarter 
pages will not be enough to list the pos- 
sible categories into which material 
about him can be fitted.) For the large 
library this minutely detailed classifica- 
tion is essential for definitive cataloging, 
but for reference and research purposes 
the arrangement should be simpler. 


™ Washington: Government Printing Office, 


1917. 
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We come, then, to the attempts that 
have been made at the compilation and 
classification of books and articles about 
music which can be said to be truly com- 
prehensive. The earliest of any great im- 
portance is Johann Nicolaus Forkel’s 
Allgemeine Literatur der Musik,’ pub- 
lished in Leipzig in 1792. Like the bibli- 
ographies of books on music in the Eng- 
lish language previously mentioned, its 
full title, presented in the best German 
tradition, is the key to its scope: All- 
gemeine Literatur der Musik oder An- 
leitung sur Kenntnis musikalischen 
Biicher welche von den dltesten bis auf die 
neusten Zeiten bey den Griechen, Rimern 
und den meisten neuern europiischen 
Nationen sind geschrieben worden. Sys- 
tematisch geordnet und nach Veranlassung 
mit Anmerkungen und Urieilen begleitet. 

Not the least important parts of this 
monumental compilation are the Anmer- 
kungen, for Forkel has commented on the 
contents of virtually each and every 
entry; in fact, his zeal for completeness 
even led him to reprint the contents of 
Tinctoris’ Terminorum musicae diffini- 
torium as one item under the subject 
heading “Lexica.” In our day this is 
probably asking too much; it is doubtful 
if the space between the front cover of 
Volume 1 and the back cover of Volume 
24 of the Encyclopaedia Britannica could 
possibly do like justice to the immense 
literature about music as it now stands. 

With the same care that he showed in 
achieving comprehensiveness and ade- 
quate commentary relative to the sub- 
ject matter, Forkel worked out an excel- 
lent scheme of classification. With minor 
changes and additions as new categories 
developed, most of the succeeding com- 
prehensive bibliographies followed his 
basic scheme of organization. The classi- 


18 Leipzig: Im Schwickertschen Verlage, 1792. 
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fications are important enough to include 
here (in translation) in skeletal form. 

The Allgemeine Literatur der Musik js 
divided into two large parts (A btheilyn- 
gen), each part being subdivided into 
chapters, the latter in turn often being 
further subdivided into additional cate- 
gories. (The roman numerals indicate the 
chapter numbers.) 


PART I 


LITERATURE OF THE History oF OLD 
AND NEw Music 


. Origins, Praise, Use, etc., and the Effects 
of Music" 
. General Histories of Music 
. Histories of Particular Countries (Egyp- 
tians, Ethiopians, Chinese, Hebrews, etc.) 
/, Literature about Greek and Roman Music 
’. The Middle Ages 
I. The History of More Recent Music 
A. According to Country 
B. Church Music (subdivided) 
C. Theater Music 
1. General 
2. According to Country 
. Comic Operetta 
. Theory of Theatrical Music (accord- 
ing to country) 
. Writings for and against Opera 
. Construction of Opera Houses and 
Concert Halls 
H. The Buffoon War (subdivided) 
. Historical Information of Varied Content 
Relative to Recent Music 
A. Musicians and Composers 
1. Collective 
2. Individual 
. Catalog of Musical Writings and 
Compositions Together with Musi- 
cians, Societies, etc. 
. Lexica 
1. Dictionaries of Terms 
2. Historical-Biographic Writings of 
Past and Contemporary Musicians 
3. Writings, the Contents of Which 
are too General To Be Included in 
Special Classifications 


16 This classification was used by earlier bibliog- 
raphers because certain treatises on music, such as 
Gioseffo Zarlino’s Istitutioni Armoniche (Venice, 
1558), contained opening chapters in praise of music 
and on its uses. 
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PART II 


LITERATURE OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
oF RECENT Music 


I. Acoustics and Mathematics 
A. Acoustics 
B. Mathematics (includes temperament, 
monochord experiments, etc.) 
C. The Structure and Construction of 
Instruments 
1. General 
2. Individual Instruments 
. Rudiments of Music 
A. Notation 
B. Scales 
C. Meter 
D. Methods for Performance 
E. Methods for Singing 
1. Choral 
2. Vocal Melody in Particular 
. The History of Musical Instruments and 
Their Methods (listed individually 
according to category, such as 
“Plucked,” “Wind,” “Bowed,” etc.) 
/, Harmony 
A. General 
B. Intervals and Scales 
C. Chords and Their Connection 
1. General 
2. Specific 
D. Systems of Harmony 
E. Figured Bass 
’, Literature Relative to Musical Composi- 
tion 
. Encyclopedists of Music 
. General Books on Composition 
. Particular Phases of Composition 
(counterpoint, fugue, etc.) 
. Theoretical and Practical Music; Writ- 
ings Varied in Content 
(I. Literature Relating to Musical Criticism 
A. Aesthetics 
B. Historical-Critical Writings 
1. Collections 
2. Individual Works 
VII. Catalog of Manuscripts in Various Euro- 
pean Libraries, Public and Private 


For the author’s own time this classi- 
fication was reasonably efficient. For the 
contemporary bibliographer it is im- 
mensely valuable both for its wide cov- 
erage and for the descriptions of the con- 
tents of the works listed. Discrepancies 
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in the evaluation of works can be easily 
weighed in terms of more recent judg- 
ments. 

Carl Friedrich Becker’s Systematisch- 
chronologisch Darstellung der musikalisch- 
en Literatur’ followed Forkel’s work 
after a period of forty-four years. A 
supplement was published which brought 
the listings to the year 1839, and a fur- 
ther supplement was issued by Robert 
Eitner—perhaps the most famous of all 
bibliographersin the field—in the Monats- 
hefte fiir Musikgeschichte;* this, appar- 
ently, was never published separately. 

The classification follows Forkel’s very 
closely, with, however, some additional 
categories not treated by him. Further 
categories include “Physical Effects of 
Music on Man and the Animals”’ (nowa- 
days classified under ‘“Psychology’’), 
“Special Histories of Music,” ‘History 
of Church Music,” and “History of Dra- 
matic Music.”’ Like Forkel, Becker in- 
dulged in a considerable amount of de- 
scription of each work listed. 

The contemporary period has not been 
lacking in attempts to compile useful 
bibliographies of literature about music. 
Unfortunately, one of the most impor- 
tant, Adolf Aber’s Handbuch der Musik- 
literatur in systematisch-chronologischer 
Anordnung,'® is not a comprehensive list 
but a selective one. Its representation is 
large in view of its elaborate classification 
but comparatively small in the number 
of items under most headings. Like most 
German bibliographical publications in 
the field of music its listings are heaviest 
in its own language. 

Apart from the value of the books and 


*7 Leipzig: R. Friese, 1836. Nachtrag, 1839. 

*8 Buchverseichnis der Musik-Literatur aus dem 
Jahren 18309 bis 1846; Beilage zu den Monatsheften 
fiir Musikgeschichte (Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hirtel, 
1885). 

19 Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hartel, 1922. 
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articles in Aber’s compilation, the im- 
portance of his classification system can- 
not be overemphasized. It is the most 
detailed of any that has been attempted, 
necessarily so in view of the immense 
amount of material printed from the 
middle of the nineteenth century to the 
time of the publication of the bibliogra- 
phy. In Forkel’s and Becker’s time many 
fields remained to be thoroughly explored 
so that such classifications as that of 
“History of Opera,” for example, easily 
exhausted the available material under 
the single heading. It is the expansion 
of research that has brought about classi- 
fication problems that had to be faced by 
Aber and other later bibliographers. Us- 
ing the “History of Opera”’ classification 
as an example, it may be easily seen that 
one subject heading can no longer be 
considered satisfactory. Under the gener- 
ic heading “‘History of Dramatic Music” 
are found the following subclassifications 
in Aber’s listing: 
A. Dramatic Works to 1600 
B. History of Opera 
1. Source Books, Lexicons, and Collective 
Literature 
2. Monographs on the History of Opera in 
General 
. History of Comic Opera 
. History of the Singspiel and Operetta 
. History of Opera Libretti 
. History of Opera Management and 
Dramaturgy 
7. History of the Operatic Overture 
. History of the Melodrama, the Pantomime, 
and of Music for Stage Plays 


Nor does this extensive classification ex- 
haust the possibilities of this category, 
for Aber found it necessary to add sub- 
headings to sections relating to the his- 
tory of music in particular countries so 
that the field of opera in a special area 
could be isolated. If all possible cate- 
gories are split up in this manner, the 
number of specialized classifications is 
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increased almost to the point of confy- 
sion because of the probability that 
many of the works listed may overlap in 
category. In the ideal bibliography, 
therefore, there would necessarily have 
to be many cross-references to materials, 
the contents of which deal with more 
than one aspect of the special field. 

If World War II had not intervened. 
immediately contemporary publications 
in book, monograph, and article form 
would have been adequately represented 
in a yearly compilation similar to Hof- 
meister’s Handbuch der Musikliteratur, a 
major bibliography of music printed 
from the years 1815 to 1933. This com- 
pilation”® extended over the years 1936 
and 1937, and, as far as the present writ- 
er knows, no further issues have ap- 
peared. Since it was intended as an an- 
nual, the complexity of classification is 
somewhat relieved. However, new cate- 
gories had to be added to make room for 
certain developments in the field of music 
which are peculiar to our own immediate 
present. 

In a comprehensive over-view of com- 
prehensive bibliographies of the nature 
of those described above, it becomes 
clear that basic classifications no longer 
need to be developed extensively. Aber’s 
work, for example, has definitive organi- 
zation that needs chiefly additional cate- 
gories to take care of new fields. 

The following classification attempts 
to bring up to date the categories which 
have been basic since Forkel’s time. 
There are many additions and some 
changes in the placing of the various di- 
visions; further study might well suggest 
other changes and subdivisions, espe- 
cially in view of the steadily increasing 


2° Bibliographie des Musikschriftums, herausge- 
geben im Auftrage des Staatlichen Instituts fiir 
deutsche Musikforschung von Kurt Taut, 1936 
(Leipzig: Verlag von Friedrich Hofmeister, 
1936——). 
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yolume of books on subjects hitherto 
neglected or nonexistent in the field. 


8 
II. 


Bibliography 

Periodicals, Yearbooks, Journals of 
Proceedings, Almanacs, etc. (sub- 
divide if necessary). 


. Dictionaries, Lexicons 


A. General 

B. Musicians 

C. Terms 

D. Special Subjects 


/, Library Catalogs (public, private) 

. Museum Catalogs 

. Libraries (care, description, etc.) 

. Publisher’s Catalogs (subdivide ac- 


cording to country) 


. Publisher’s Yearbooks 
. Editing, Copyrights, Publishing, 


etc. (subdivide if necessary) 


. Music Trade Guides, etc. 
(I. Indexes 
. Thematic Catalogs 
. Lists of Composer’s Works (alpha- 


betical by composer) 


. Guides 


. Chamber Music 
. Orchestral Music 
>. Opera 
. Vocal Music 

1. Secular 

2. Sacred 

3. Collective 


.V. Phonograph Record Guides, Cata- 


logs, etc. (subdivide if necessary) 


. Collected Writings 

. Essays 

. Festschriften 

. Comparative Musicology (may be 


subdivided according to area) 


. Musicology 

. Music Historiography 

. Codices, Manuscripts, etc. 
. Histories of Music 


A. General 
B. Special Periods 
1. Pre-Christian 
2. Middle Ages (may be sub- 
divided according to cen- 
tury) 
. Renaissance 
. Seventeenth Century 
. Eighteenth Century 
. Nineteenth Century 
. Twentieth Century 


C. Special Subjects 
1. Church music 
a) General 
b) Catholic Church Music 
(1) General 
(2) Liturgical Books 
(3) Liturgical History 
(4) Liturgical Drama 
(5) Gregorian Chant 
(6) Ambrosian, Galli- 
can, Mozarabic 
Chant 
(7) Near Eastern 
Chant (subdivide 
if necessary) 
(8) Mass 
(9) Motet, Cantata, 
Oratorio 
(10) Other Types (Mag- 
nificat, etc.) 
(11) Music in Monas- 
teries 
. Evangelical Church Music 
1. General 
2. Mass 
3. Chorale 
4. Passion 
5. Cantata, Oratorio 
=. Jewish Synagogal Music 
. Protestant Church Music (sub- 
divide if necessary) 
. Hymns, Hymnology 
. National Music (folksong in 
general 
Carols 
1. Secular 
2. Sacred 
Secular Vocal Music 
1. Choral Music in General 
2. Middle Ages 
3. Madrigal 
4. Cantata 
5. Oratorio 
6. Song in General 
7. Lied 
. Opera 
1. General 
2. Comic Opera 
3. Singspiel, Operetta 
4. Dramaturgy 
5. Opera Overtures 
. Melodrama, Pantomime, Inci- 
dental Music 
. Ballet 
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N. Musical Forms and Types 


1. General 
2. To 1600 (subdivide) 
. Overture 
. Concerto Grosso 
. Solo Concerto 
. Symphony 
. Suite 
. Symphonic Poem, etc. 
. Chamber Music (subdivide 
according to category) 
10. Variation Types 
11. House Music 
12. “Popular” Music (subdi- 
vide according to country) 
13. Music for Films 
14. Military Music 
15. Program Music in General 
. Individual Instruments (deal- 
ing with music only) 
1. Strings (subdivide) 
2. Keyboard (subdivide) 
3. Wing Instruments (subdi- 
vide) 
4. Orchestra 


. Conducting 


. Musical Instruments and Their 
Structure 
1. General 
2. Ancient 
3. Lute, Guitar, etc. 
4. Strings (bowed) 
a) General 
6) Viol family 
c) Violin 
d) Viola 
e) Violoncello 
f) Bass 
5. Wind : 
a) Woodwind (subdivide 
according to type) 
b) Brass wind (subdivide 
according to type) 
6. Keyboard (subdivide ac- 
cording to type) 
7. Bells, Carillons, etc. 
8. Percussion Instruments 
. History of Singing 
History of Musical Theory 
1. Inclusive 
2. Special Periods (subdivide 
according to period) 
. History of Notation 
. History of Printing 
. History of Publishing 


XXV. 


XXVI. 


W. History of Performance 
1. General 
2. Text Settings 
3. Ornamentation 
<. History of Musical Criticism 
. Histories of Music Relative to 
Individual Countries (Several 
subdivisions are necessary. 
Countries to be listed alpha- 
betically according to geo. 
graphical location; proper sub. 
divisions for each country. An 
example is given below:) 
1. United States of America 
a) Indian music 
6) Folk music 
c) Patriotic music 
d) Church music 
e) Opera 
f) Individual states 
g) Individual cities 
hk) Miscellaneous 
Biographies, etc., of Composers 
A. Individual (to be subdivided 
where necessary into (1) Com- 
poser; (2) Composer’s works) 
B. Collective 
Musician’s Correspondence 
A. Individual 
B. Collective 
Autobiographies, Memoirs, Remi- 
niscences, Diaries, etc. 
A. Individual (by author) 
B. Collective 
Pictures, Portraits, etc. 
Theory of Music (including practice 
of skills) 
A. General (inclusive) 
Rudiments 
Sight Singing 
The Scale 
Melody 
Meter and Rhythm 
Harmony—General 
. Harmony—Textbooks 
Harmonic Analysis 
Figured Bass 
Modulation 
Counterpoint—General 
. Counterpoint—Textbooks 
. Canon and Fugue 
Form and Analysis 
Composition 
Agogics—Dynamics 
Notation 


POMOZE MASE mOmMD Ow 
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Pitch 
. Tonality, etc. 
. Phrasing 
. Instrumentation 
. Score Reading 
¢. Conducting 
1. General 
2. Instrumental 
3. Choral 
Y. Materials of Modern Music 
Brass Bands, etc. 
Instruments—Methods, etc. 
A. Collective 
B. Individual 
1. Strings 
a) General 
b) Individual (by type) 
. Woodwinds 
a) General 
b) Individual (by type) 
. Brass 
a) General 
b) Individual (by type) 
. Percussion 
a) General 
b) Individual (by type) 
. Keyboard 
a) General 
b) Individual (by type) 
6. Electronic 


I. Singing, Voice Culture, Speech, etc. 


A. Hearing 

B. Voice and Speech 
C. Voice Culture 

. Memorizing 

. Appreciation of Music 
. Music as a Profession 


Church Music—Methodology 


XXXVI. 
XXXVII. 
XXXVIII. 


XXXIX. 
XL. 
XLI. 
XLII. 
XLII. 
XLIV. 


XLV. 
XLVI. 
XLVII. 
XLVIII. 
XLIX. 
L. 

LI. 

LIT. 


Choirs and Choir Training 

Community Music 

Pedagogy 

A. General 

B. Individual by Country (may be 
subdivided according to age 
level) 

Acoustics 

Musical] Electronics 

Temperament 

Psychology 

Tests and Measurements 

Aesthetics and Philosophy 

A. General 

B. Music 

Musical Expression 

Interpretation 

Musical Criticism 

Color Music—Color Hearing 

Music and Society 

Music in Industry 

Musical Therapy 

Miscellaneous 


The modern comprehensive bibliogra- 
phy should list books in all languages. 
German, English, French, Italian, and 
Spanish publications no longer dominate 
the field. Russia, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the Balkan States, and Portugese- 
speaking countries, to say nothing of the 
Far East, are contributing many valu- 
able books and articles. The task of com- 
pilation is a vast one; it may never be 
fully realized. 





THE SUBNORMAL BOY AND HIS READING INTERESTS 


H. C. GUNZBURG 


CCORDING to Terman, “the sub- 
A normal child will seldom read 
anything without urging... . 
He requires considerable attention to his 
reading to see that his interest is kept up 
and that books are given to him when- 
ever he is ready for them.’* This state- 
ment, which presumably voices the opin- 
ion of many librarians, has not quite the 
same value nowadays in view of our in- 
creasing knowledge of the subnormal 
child, and it needs, therefore, certain cor- 
rections and additions. 

The following article is not meant to 
be a scientific treatise on the subnormal 
child’s attitude to reading but attempts 
merely to point out a few avenues of ap- 
proach to the problem of personality and 
reading. As is well known, investigating 
the problems of the subnormal assists 
considerably in the understanding of the 
normal. It is a fascinating process to ap- 
ply the same procedure to the subnormal 
reader who may show, in simplification 
and exaggeration, certain features not 
so obvious or easily discernible in the nor- 
mal reader. Thus, the present study at- 
tempts to demonstrate that the subnor- 
mal child, far from being the apathetic 
reader Terman represents him to be, 
may on the contrary be a lively and in- 
terested reader whose opinions and com- 
ments are well worth further study. 

This article is based on the written re- 
plies to a standard set of questions given 
to a class of approximately thirty sub- 
normal boys in the course of two terms 


Lewis M. Terman and Margaret Lima, Chil- 
dren’s Reading: A Guide for Parents and Teachers 
(New York: Appleton, 1926), p. 64. 


of “private reading.” The boys were 
asked to give their opinions freely after 
having read a book from the class library, 
and there is no doubt that they respond. 
ed freely without trying to voice adult 
opinions. The books which were at their 
disposal were nearly all of the “Supple. 
mentary Educational Reader”’ type and 
possessed, therefore, a certain literary 
level. There were no books of the s0- 
called “juvenile fiction” type. The re. 
striction to educationally unobjection- 
able fiction necessarily makes the sample 
very one-sided. There were, for example, 
no crime and detective stories, no love 
stories, and only two war stories. Other. 
wise, the class library was a good repre- 
sentative of the usual type of collection 
provided for this age group. 

Obviously, the extreme smallness of 
the sample precludes any statistical 
treatment, but the individual opinions, 
by themselves, are interesting enough to 
give a clearer and better picture of the 
subnormal’s mentality than any statisti- 
cal figures could ever endeavor to pro- 
vide. Moreover, the boys have been well 
known to the author for at least one year 
—mostly for three and four years—and 
their psychological personality analyses 
were also available. 

As the subnormal child’s personality 
is known to most people only from hear- 
say, the following section attempts to 
give a short thumbnail sketch of the sub- 
normal boy as found in this group. We 
must be quite sure that we are aware of 
the special limitations of the subnormal 
reader lest we be more than duly affected 
by the immaturity of expression and 
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thought shown by these boys, most of 
whom are fourteen or fifteen years of 
age. 
Generally speaking, we may talk of in- 
tellectual, of emotional, and of char- 
acterological subnormality. While the 
latter two aspects are of immense impor- 
tance and are able to influence consider- 
ably the intellectual efficiency, the ques- 
tion of deficient intelligence stands domi- 
nant in the foreground. Thus, the main 
characteristic feature of the boy dis- 
cussed in the following—a feature, in- 
cidentally, easiest to ascertain by scien- 
tific tests—is his subnormal intelligence; 
that is to say, his intelligence is not that 
of his average chronological contempo- 
raries but is that of a much younger 
child. Boys of fifteen and sixteen, there- 
fore, not only show the school attain- 
ments of a much younger child but also 
are constitutionally unable to respond on 
a higher level. This intellectual defi- 
ciency is held to be of a permanent na- 
ture, and there is no chance for a sub- 
normal child to catch up with his con- 
temporaries by increased study and ex- 
penditure of energy. 

Having taken into account the im- 
maturity of these children, their lack of 
intelligence and school attainments, we 
must further note that many of these 
children are maladjusted and that they 
have presented behavior problems in the 
past. Emotional disturbances may have 
a great bearing on their attitude toward 
reading, not only in the acquisition of the 
requisite mechanical skill but also in 
their reactions, interests, and habits 
concerning reading. Indeed, Terman’s 
sweeping statements can be explained by 
the fact that it has been customary to 
consider lack of intelligence as solely re- 
sponsible for a negative attitude toward 
reading. Once, however, the frequently 
present emotional disturbances have 


been, if not removed, at least made less 
potent by suitable psychological treat- 
ment, the attitude of the subnormal may 
undergo a considerable change. Instead 
of having to be urged, he may actually 
crave reading, and there is no need to 
devote to him more attention than to 
any other child reader. 

The boys of the class under discussion 
ranged in chronological age from twelve 
to nearly sixteen. According to scientific 
intelligence tests, their intelligence quo- 
tients were between 60 and 92, with an 
average of about 70, while normal people 
are considered to have an intelligence 
quotient from about go to 110. The boys’ 
lowered intelligence made them com- 
parable to children of nine to twelve. 
Most of the boys were good readers, often 
having acquired a fluency of reading far 
above the needs of their mental ages. 
They were all keen readers, priding them- 
selves on their reading achievements. 
Measured by a test of reading compre- 
hension,? their understanding of reading 
matter equaled that of boys from nine to 
thirteen. All of them were pupils in a 
residential special school in England. 
Their emotional maladjustment had led 
in the past to truancy, pilfering, “‘gas- 
metering,” bicycle stealing, housebreak- 
ing, etc., and to frequent summonses be- 
fore the juvenile courts. Many of them 
had been found to be beyond parental 
control or to be in need of care and pro- 
tection. The favorable psychological con- 
ditions of the residential school contrib- 
uted considerably toward a gradual ad- 
justment to society. Even their attitude 
to school requirements, including read- 
ing, assumed a more positive note than 
ever in the past. 

2 Arthur I. Gates, Gate’s Reading Survey for Grades 


3 to 10 (New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1942). 
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Since the reader discussed hereafter 
is a subnormal child—in fact, a mentally 
defective—it is desirable to emphasize 
that even a subnormal child is able to 
give some sort of opinion and judgment 
about his reading, if not competently, at 
least reasonably. The boys’ opinions may 
not stand a severe test, and the boys may 
become uncertain when subjected to 
searching criticism and be unable to 
maintain their opinions, but they have 
had, nevertheless, some impression of the 
book while reading it and have been able 
to take a definite position, such as “I 
liked it” or “I did not like it.” 

Following is a selection of opinions 
which do not reveal so much the reader’s 
viewpoint as his ability to take a critical 
attitude toward his reading matter: 


The one who wrote this book could not 
make up his mind what to put. 

The writer did not give a good example of 
the death of Cammelo. If the writer had given, 
say a chapter of the fight with the Indians, I 
would have liked it better still. Instead, he did 
not tell what happened to them. 

I think it would be better without the first 
four pages in it, and pages 14 and 15 would 
be better out of it because it got nothing to do 
with the story in one way. 

I think it is one of the books most people 
like. Well, I like it and there is only one thing 
wrong with the book. It is not much good when 
they are finding the thieves. It takes too long on 
the river. 

I did not think much of it because of the last 
two or three chapters and the part about the 
afternoon in the classroom when the master 
told about the lost ship. 


Having established the point that 
these mentally defective boys are able to 
criticize a book and are far from accept- 
ing blindly and indiscriminately what is 
given to them, we may proceed to the in- 
vestigation of what in particular attracts 
their attention and what is disliked. 
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Even a short perusal of the question- 
naires administered, without any at. 
tempt at statistical treatment, conveys 
at once the impression of an essential 
similarity or even identity of the mental 
defectives’ interests with those of nor- 
mal children. Their preferences for ex- 
citing and thrilling adventures, for the 
boy heroes, for deeds of daring, and their 
admiration of ingenuity and cleverness, 
make it obvious that their reading per- 
sonality is quite healthily developed, at 
least in these respects. M. B. Huber, who 
studied the reading interests of dull chil- 
dren, arrived at the same conclusion and 
stated: “A striking similarity exists in 
the choices of dull, average, and bright 
children for types of literature.’’ 

These children’s liking for thrilling ad- 
venture and hair-raising, last-minute es- 
capes shows itself continually in their 
preferences for comics, with their “ac- 
tion-throbbing deeds of daring” which 
are read furtively under the desk while 
the children are supposed to be reading 
the educational supplementary readers. 
But often even these products of teach- 
ing theories succeed in catching the chil- 
dren’s interest, and their recognition and 
appraisal is unhesitating: 


I liked it because there were dead bodies in it. 

This story had a lot of adventure in it and 
escaping, too, and was just right for me. 

I liked it when Morgianna stabbed the cap- 
tain. 

I liked it because there was a lot of fighting. 


Please get me a better and exciting book 
about war and men getting killed and robbing 
the bank, and police stories. 


Heroism, bravery, and loyalty are vir- 
tues which appeal to the subnormal just 
as much as to the normal boy. Again and 


3 Miriam Blanton Huber, The Influence of In 
telligence upon Children’s Reading Interests (New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1928), p. 38. 
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again scenes are picked out and com- 
mented on, as in the following examples: 


I liked the way the horse ran all that way 
with the pain in his leg. 

When they saved the sailors of the tanker. 

When Bertram saved Jacko. 


Just as attractive to the boy reader is 
the cunningness with which the villain is 
tricked by his victim or the cleverness of 
the hero in inventing new gadgets or in 
thinking out an ingenious plan. 


The way that Peter tricked the gipsy. 

When the lawyer got Antonio away from 
Court. 

The way Tom makes the fishing line. 

Because it was about a man and a boy who 
had a lot of skill. 

Because it was how a man in those days 
thought of a plan to get into the castle, and it 
was a good idea. 


Adventure, mystery, and cunningness 
are also the ingredients necessary to 
make even the classics palatable for these 
children. Significant is the comment of a 
boy who, having read The Merchant of 
Venice in story form, expresses vividly, if 
clumsily, his first enthusiasm and admi- 
ration for the tale: 


I liked it because it told me about olden 
days and what they used to do when you could 
not pay the money you lent from someone who 
was rich, but I did not know that they could 
take some of your flesh from you. The one who 
wrote this book must have a lovely mind for 
putting such things as that. The part I did like 
was when the lawyer said that if you cut out 
the pound of flesh and shed a drop of blood 
you will lose your money and your country. 
Have you got another book like this, because I 
am taking an interest in them. They learn you 
alot of things that you didn’t know because 
you were not alive for them things. The man 
I did not like was Shylock because he was a 
money lender and he would like to have a lot 
of profit. 


Though this boy emphasized his thirst 
for knowledge concerning the olden days, 
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this must not be generalized. What he 
really means is the grueling, mysterious, 
and adventurous element in historical 
fiction. This factor is plainly illustrated 
in another boy’s comment: 

Well, it had some of the things which hap- 
pened in the olden days and how things were 
done. I take a lot of interest with books like 
this one but there were not all the things I am 
interested in. I like to read what happened to 
them when a war came and how they got pun- 
ished for wrong-doing. 


On the whole, there is a pronounced 
tendency to withdraw from historical 
tales or stories taking place in foreign 
countries, a tendency bluntly put by one 
boy, “I do not like stories about foreign 
people,” and by another, “TI do not like 
stories of other lands.” These stories are 
considered “funny,” partly because of 
the difficult vocabulary and phraseology, 
partly because the whole background is 
unfamiliar and strange and lets the read- 
er lose his bearings. 

The psychological explanation for this 
is simple and perhaps valid also in the 
case of the normal adult reader. The 
mentally defective child grows up in a 
world of which he has only incomplete 
understanding. His intelligence permits 
him to grasp the world only within a 
very narrow circle; and, once he wanders 
beyond this immediate sphere of experi- 
ence, he feels lost and insecure. His is no 
thirst for the unknown, no longing for a 
widening of his knowledge, but rather a 
desire to find continual assurance 
through the world he knows. Terman 
states correctly that the subnormal child 
“derives keen pleasure from finding men- 
tion of incidents and scenes that he has 
read of before. He may be contented 
through all his life with one simple ‘liter- 
ary’ interest.’* Transferring him into 
faraway countries, with strange people, 


4 Terman and Lima, op. cit., p. 64. 
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strange customs, and strange ideas, de- 
prives him of the possibility of drawing 
on his limited store of associations and 
experiences and makes him feel uncom- 
fortable, insecure, and resentful. The 
same situation arises in the case of his- 
torical fiction, the difficulties enhanced 
this time by the usage of strange, old- 
fashioned vocabulary and style. These, 
then, are the roots of prejudices which 
persist into adulthood where, for exam- 
ple, the mere designation “Historical 
Fiction” may lead to a refusal. Edwin O., 
a comparatively intelligent boy, shows 
this prejudice already clearly developed: 

When I first had this book I did think it was 
going to be hard because nearly every book I 


have read of olden days has always been hard. 
But this one was all right in understanding, and 


exciting. 

Huber also arrived at the conclusion 
that “the reading interests of children of 
different levels of intelligence, in so far as 
they are measured by the materials used 
in this experiment, are very much the 
same. There is, however, one very strik- 
ing exception. The preference of dull chil- 
dren [forstories] of family life and intimate 
social relationships—things that have 
happened to children—is so much greater 
than the preference of either average or 
bright children, or of all children com- 
bined, as to make it a real and significant 
difference.”’ 

The same fear of bewildering change 
which makes stories of other lands or 
other times not well liked is also discern- 
ible in a comment on Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol: 

He was going too many places in a little time. 

In connection with prejudices, we 
must single out the animal story which 


served as the center of classroom discus- 
sion. Because some boys of the experi- 


5 Huber, op. cit., p. 35. 
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mental group were comparatively poor 
readers, the supplementary readers ac- 
cessible to them were mostly those de- 
signed for much younger children, 
Among such books were many animal 
stories. It is understandable that the 
boys would take a rather jeering attitude 
toward literature which they consider 
“babyish,” but it is interesting to note 
what form it took. A decisive factor, ac- 
cording to the boys’ statements, is the 
absence of human beings in the story: 

I don’t like how this book has been made 
because this book is about animals’ life and it 
showed how the pig lives. I do not like a book 
which tells you how animals live because I am 
not interested in a book like this. I would say 
boys who like animal stories would like the 
story. I don’t mind having to put up with an 
animal in a story if it has someone who is a 
human being. But to have a book that is all 
about animals and nothing else is beyond me. 


1 liked the story alright but if it had had 
people instead of animals it would have been 
much better than it is now. I do not care much 
for animal stoies but this one is better than some 
I have read. I would have liked it much better 
if it had some boys instead of animals. 

This I liked because it has only one animal 
and people and not only animals. 


An explanation for this attitude may 
be found in the unwillingness and in- 
ability of the subnormal child to make 
himself “at home” in unfamiliar sur- 
roundings. Translated into the world of 
an all-animal story, he loses the familiar 
landmarks of the human world which is 
the only world he knows and can grasp. 

Moreover, the animal story is definite- 
ly associated with the “baby stage,” and 
the humanizing of animals is contrary to 
the developing sense of reality of these 
children. Joe’s sneering remark, ‘Fancy 
a crab sitting on a stone and combing its 
whiskers!” or his designation of Ander- 
sen’s “Tale of the Darning Needle” as 
“mental” because it talks, is, therefore, 
understandable. 
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A typical prejudice of surprising fre- 
quency is certain boys’ unwillingness to 
read two or more stories combined into 
one book. This is often found among nor- 
mal adult readers who prefer novels to 
collections of short stories. When asked 
for the reason, the normal, unsophisti- 
cated reader usually replies that short 
stories are “cut off,” that the excite- 
ment is over too soon, that the inter- 
est aroused is too quickly satisfied, 
and the like. None of the boys in the 
group was able to give a reason which 
reminded one of an adult reply, though 
the answer, “There were too many 
stories in it,” was given as the most 
frequent reply to the question: “Can 
you give a reason why you disliked 
this book?”’ From individual question- 
ing and some isolated answers, how- 
ever, one may deduce two factors behind 
this antipathy against books with several 
stories. 

The main reason seems to be the diffi- 
culty of keeping the various persons and 
incidents of different stories apart. The 
reader’s unconscious assumption that 
everything contained between the covers 
of a book pertains to the same story as- 
sists substantially in the understanding 
of the reading matter. If, however, there 
exist several stories within one book, the 
danger of overlooking the end of one and 
the beginning of the next is very real, and 
misunderstandings occur, probably more 
often than the normal reader is able to 
imagine. The resulting muddle of inci- 
dents and characters belonging to entire- 
ly different plots is easily imaginable. 
The same point can also be made on the 
basis of the frequent complaint that 
there are too many persons in such books. 
This confuses, as does the practice of re- 
ferring to the same person by different 
names—his surname, first name, and 
nickname. One is reminded of complaints 





about Russian novels often heard from 
adults of normal intelligence, “One can’t 
make head or tail of the many names.” 
Here are a few quotations referring to 
this aspect: 

To my opinion I think this is one of the worst 
books I have read. My reason is I like a story 


book or adventure book with two or three 
names so I can understand it. 

I do not like mixed-up stories and fresh peo- 
ple in them every time. I like one story. Then 
you know what you are doing and reading. 

I do not like this book because there were 
two stories in it and I do not like a book with 
so many stories in it. 

I liked the book because it is all one story. 
That is how I like books. 


A second reason, though never voiced 
by these boys, may be found in a feeling 
of vexation caused by not being able to 
begin a new book, having completed one 
story. After all, reading a book, enjoy- 
able as it may be, is still something of a 
task and an achievement measured in 
quantitative terms, such as: “The more 
books I read, the better reader I must 
be.”’ 

The often pronounced wish of many 
adult readers who desire to know every- 
thing in detail and are dissatisfied with 
an ending which does not inform them 
about the fortunes of every single char- 
acter finds its parallel in the comments 
of the subnormal boy: 

It did not tell if his father died or not, where 
he was going in the end, or what he did with 
his money. 

I did not like the ending of the story because 
it does not tell why they call it “The Sundown- 
er’s Gold” if no one finds it at all in the story. 

The reason why I did not like it was because 
it did not tell much about the pirate and what 
happened to the lost boys. 

Well, this book was more like a life story 
and tells you all things about him. 


There have been many investigations 
dealing with vocabulary and style. It is 
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obvious that these children find particu- 
lar difficulty with long or so-called “dic- 
tionary” words, by which expression they 
mean words not belonging to their every- 
day speech and seldom heard by them. 
This is a frequently stressed point: 

Here are so many big words that I could 


just only understand some parts, but what I 
could understand was good. 

I could not understand it because there were 
so many funny words in, words which I have 
not heard. 

Some of the sentences were not understand- 
able because it has been put down the way they 
used to talk in olden days and there is a lot of 
dictionary words in it what I can’t understand 


On the other hand, complaints about 
difficult words do not induce a desire for 
books with easy words, rightly recog- 
nized as being “baby-books,” as this 
comment indicates: 

Mind you, I don’t want very easy books but 


ones that I can understand. I mean until I 
get better at dictionary words. 


There will not be many boy readers 
who have come to Edwin O.’s conclusion: 


I notice that when we come across an easy 
book we will probably say to ourselves that’s 
too easy for us. I noticed this book was very 
easy but I am not always going to pick on that 
because I noticed it was good and adventurous 
which is what boys like. Easy or not, don’t 
think about the easiness of the book but ad- 
venture. 


It is not frequent that subnormals 
comment on literary mannerisms and 
style, and most probably the majority of 
these readers overlook this aspect. Still, 
here is a comment which shows how irri- 
tation with the subject matter of a book 
may fasten on alleged defects of style: 

The first two chapters were all right be- 
cause they were about Troy, but this about 
digging up libraries is, I think, boring. It tells 
you what the man looked like and at least a 
page about his face and how he dressed. I think 
that is too much about one thing in this history 
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book. It nearly always starts the story like 
this, “Once upon a time, long ago,” which | 
think is a baby’s way. It always says that girls 
have hair like the corn when it is ripe and the 
skin is like milk. I think that is daft. 

I could not understand it on two reasons, 
One was because there was misunderstanding 
in the words and the second reason was there 
was too much exclaiming when something had 
to be said which was not exciting at all. 


And here is another comment which is 
really aimed at the tedious circumstan- 
tial descriptions of too-well-known scenes 
which take the interest out of books 
while the reader is waiting for the “real 
story”’ to begin: 

I have read books and they may start off 
like this: It was a nice day and there were two 
little boys in the garden and the mother told 
them to come in for breakfast and they have 
a wash and do their beds and so on, and the 
book gets boring when they put anything like 
that. 


However, if the introductory remarks 
which annoyed this particular reader are 
omitted and descriptions become really 
integrated into an interesting story, these 
boys will appreciate it, as the following 
comment shows: 

What I liked a lot in this, which is hardly in 
any other book I have read, and that is, as the 
Gang goes round it does not only tell you where 
the Gang was and where they were going, but it 
explains exactly how the place is and that gives 
you a good idea of the place itself. Of course 
that’s how you really want it, don’t you? 


There is sufficient evidence to suggest 
strongly that the personality, the psy- 
chological makeup, influence a reader’s 
reactions and attitudes. Edith Gann’s in- 
vestigations, for example, revealed that 
the retarded reader whose reading ability 
and comprehension are behind his men- 
tal capacity shows a typical personality 
pattern. In particular, she found that re- 
tarded readers, as compared with average 
and good readers, are “emotionally less 
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well adjusted and less stable. They are 
insecure and fearful in relation to emo- 
tionally challenging situations and they 
are socially less adaptable to the group.” 
She concludes that ‘“‘the building of read- 
ing adequacy in those who have experi- 
enced difficulty with the process would 
involve, therefore, the resolution of in- 
hibiting personality forces and negative 
attitudes, and their gradual replacement 
by a greater harmony and balance in the 
personality, as well as increased interest 
and skill in reading itself.’ 

This emphasis of the causal influence 
of an unintegrated personality pattern 
on the reading processes is important, 
particularly because a retarded reader 
need not always be one whose mechanical 
reading is faulty but may also be one who 
does not understand, or misconstrues, 
what he is reading, even though he is evi- 
dently a keen reader. Though the skill in 
mechanical reading may be adequate, 
comprehension lags sadly behind, and 
the reader reads something quite differ- 
ent from the actual content of the story. 
It is entirely possible that many of the 
readers, well known in public libraries, 
who return their books the next day or 
even the same day belong to this group of 
extremely fast and extremely inefficient 
readers. 

It is quite likely, as C. Burt has sug- 
gested, that the reading of certain words 
and phrases arouses such a wealth of as- 
sociations and remembrances in a certain 
type of reader that he completely loses 
for the moment the thread of the story, 
though still mechanically reading on. 
These blanks, due to involuntary associa- 
tions, are comparable ‘‘to those lapses of 
speech and memory, the slips of the pen 
and the trippings of the tongue, which in 


* Edith Gann, Reading Difficulty and Personality 
Organization (New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1945), Pp. 140. 
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adults have been shown by psychoanaly- 
sis to be so richly symptomatic of the 
profounder secrets of the individual’s 
mental attitude.”’ Emotional disturb- 
ances may, therefore, count considerably 
for constant misunderstandings and mis- 
constructions of stories which otherwise 
would be well within the mental capacity 
and mechanical ability of a child. 

To bring examples of this interlinking 
of emotional and intellectual factors af- 
fecting the understanding of reading 
would necessitate the turning of this arti- 
cle into a highly specialized psychoana- 
lytic paper of case histories. It is, how- 
ever, quite easy and of general interest to 
quote comments by children which un- 
mistakably show the factor of identifica- 
tion, though, of course, only detailed in- 
vestigation would reveal whether the cir- 
cumstance has affected understanding in 
a positive or negative way. 

The understanding of books is in- 
creased if the reader is able not only to 
follow the plot of a story but also to pene- 
trate to the thought content. The ordi- 
nary fiction of supplementary readers of- 
fers, of course, little opportunity for find- 
ing a deeper thought, nor are mentally 
defectives usually likely to absorb more 
than mere factual happenings—the sur- 
face of a story. Still, we may assume that 
from time to time the book inspires a few 
passing thoughts, and we are particularly 
lucky if the impression of the book is so 
great that readers of subnormal intelli- 
gence are moved to put down their 
thoughts, such as these: 

I think the man must have some guts to say 
“Keep going and play the game, boys” when he 
was dying. I wish somebody would say that to 
our boys. 


I liked this book because it shows what wild 
horses do when they are on the run all the time. 


7 Cyril Burt, Mental and Scholastic Tests (Lon- 
don: King, 1922), p. 278. 
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If I were out there in that country where all 
the wild horses are, I would think it was fun 
to see a big black mare on the run, but if some- 
one shot one I would do all I could to see that 
it was not done to any other horses. I am only 
saying this, but it might come true. 


I liked this book because it was showing the 
way that wolves are brought up and they are 
not so dumb as they look. 


I like stories where they take place mostly 
outside and have camping and adventure. I 
think it a very good life and to have to get 
your own food by way of shooting it and fight- 
ing, also capturing horses. I would like that life. 


As pointed out previously, mentally 
defective children are not different from 
other children in their admiration for ad- 
venture and daring deeds and prefer, 
therefore, stories which offer ample op- 
portunity for empathy. Boy heroes as 
leading characters are particularly de- 
sirable, although there is at times the 
recognition of the grossly fictitious char- 
acter of such stories, as the first comment 
in the following series admirably shows: 


I would rather have an adventure book of 
men, really. I say that because it seems better 
and harder adventures to do, and sad. But 
with boys it’s just a happy time. 

Although there were two stories in it, I liked 
it because there was a lot of excitement in it and 
boys took part. I think when boys are put in a 
story it makes it more exciting because there is 
such a lot you can say about a boy and all the 
tricks he is up to. The main thing I liked about 
it was that boys took part. If there is some 
sort of adventure taking place and a boy be- 
comes the hero, well, I like them a lot... .I 
properly would not care for this book if there 
had been some sort of grown-up in it. I liked 
it also very much because it has not only got 
all the good luck what the boys had in catching 
the thieves but also the misfortunes. It also 
explains each boy’s feeling at times when you 
are fairly anxious in knowing it. There is one 
thing I want to stress very much and that is 
how the people talk. The two boys are excellent 
in their ways. They just talk as if I were talking 
to them. 


I liked it because he was bad at first but at 
the end he was good. 
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I enjoyed it thoroughly. Jack seemed to be 
the one who grew up and was strong and not 
at all frightened of anything anymore. That’s 
how I like a story and there is fighting that 
comes in nicely. 

I liked Daff because I don’t like washing 
myself. 

I liked Snips because he was a boy. 


I have read this book twice and every time 
I have read it I have enjoyed it to think that 
boys of our age would run down a gang of 
crooks. Some day I might form a gang like that. 


If the book is also able to appeal to a 
particular interest, other adverse factors 
lose influence. The story may otherwise 
be “‘babyish,” “daft,” and so on. The 
personal interest supersedes. A former 
gipsy boy wanted to read only about 
caravans, and questions on his reason for 
liking a particular book were answered 
simply, “It was about a caravan.” An- 
other boy, whose father was a dockwork- 
er of Grimsby, liked a fairy tale of a fish- 
erman, which would otherwise assuredly 
have been rejected, “Because I might be 
a fisherboy myself.” 

Interesting are those comments which 
single out isolated incidents of a story 
having a definite bearing on the life of 
the reader. Considering that most of the 
boys in this particular group come from 
broken homes or orphanages or are ille- 
gitimate, it is not surprising that do- 
mestic scenes of a sentimental character 
are frequently referred to. The children’s 
great need for love and affection which 
has remained unsatisfied, or in quest of 
which they have often been immensely 
disappointed, makes them perhaps more 
attentive to the descriptions of domestic 
life than are normal readers. Here are a 
few sample comments: 


I liked it when Pierre met his father. 

1 liked the way that the Robin could talk to 
the little one and make him feel a lot better. 

I liked the way Mr. Easy spoke to his son. 

I did not like it when Pierre thought his 
father would never come back. 
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I did not like Billy’s mother because she 
spoke sternly to Roderick. 


The loneliness of these boys and their 
desire for love and friendship may be 
sensed in the remark of a rather with- 
drawn boy: 

I liked the book because it was how the chil- 
dren made friends with a lot of people in a 
short time. 


It is undeniable that this whole group 
of subnormal boys shows a real interest 
in reading and a pronounced critical at- 
titude. They are all fairly good readers 
who did not find great difficulty with 
their books, but there still remains the 
problem of those whose reading ability is 
poor. This is primarily a problem for the 
school, but such poor readers are also to 
be found outside school. It is wrong to 
assume that lack of reading ability is 
synonymous with lack of reading inter- 
est. It must be the task of librarians to 
take advantage of the unsatisfied read- 
ing interests of those who are beyond the 
influence of ordinary schooling. It cannot 
be too often repeated that the librarian 
may contribute considerably to the sta- 
bility, happiness, and social usefulness of 
the subnormal and may even prevent 
him from becoming a liability to his com- 
munity. All that is needed is assistance 
through judicious recommendation of 
suitable books, with special attention to 
vocabulary, subject matter, etc. The li- 
brarian may thus help the poor reader in- 
stead of letting him loiter despairingly 
among the books until he leaves the li- 
brary for other pleasures which may be 
undesirable. 

The following remarks by such a poor 
reader, nearly sixteen years of age but 
with the reading ability of a child of ten, 
illustrate the case particularly well. 
These comments were jotted down, to- 
gether with various book criticisms, and 
add up to a touchingly human story of 
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dissatisfaction, despair, unhappiness, and 
earnest endeavor. His case is not an iso- 
lated one, and others in similar circum- 
stances, though perhaps less eloquent, 
can and must be helped by the librarian 
just as this boy was aided by his teacher: 


I was the worst reader in our class at that 
time. I had a book called All about the Circus 
and it was a baby’s book. Well, I started to 
read it. It was no good and it was about animals 
and a girl and a boy. It was proper daft and I 
would not read it. I felt like throwing it across 
the room and it was daft. I just sat down and 
looked at it. After a few minutes our teacher 
came round and said: “Do you like the book?” 

“Yes,” I said. I didn’t half like it. I did not 
bother reading books and now I regret it and I 
am fifteen now and I wish I was only twelve so 
I could go on again with my reading. I have 
got only one year here. I have heard many boys 
wish they were at school again. ... Well, it 
is the first time I have read a book with two 
boys in and have not disliked it. Most books I 
don’t like because there are too many people in. 
Also I don’t like books with an animal in and I 
keep on mentioning it all the time. This book 
was not too bad. It had life in it and was not 
too difficult. The book was very good and now 
when I look around for another book it will take 
me about three weeks to get another nice one 
because there is hardly one that is good, only 
the difficult ones. Well, if you are not a good 
reader, you cannot read them... . This book 
was not bad and it kept me to my seat. I under- 
stood it very well but I am not the boy to read 
books like fairy tales and all this rubbish but 
I just have to read them because I am not a good 
reader. I always think I can read one of the 
books like Midshipman Easy or Flying Films 
and other books. You see, the book I have just 
read was only Grade 3 and I can read better 
than that but when the time comes to read the 
bigger books I am not very good. The only 
book what I have read and was a real good 
book was Great Expectations and I would not 
have understood that if our teacher had not 
taken the class to the pictures to see it. I have 
nothing else to put down now, but I know I 
will not be able to get another book like that. . . . 

I do not want to read this book no more be- 
cause it is not a man’s book. It is a book for 
boys of about 12 or 11 and I want to learn and 
understand a man’s book. That is why I 
liked Great Expectations best of all, because that 
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was a man’s book what I have understood. The 
reason I do not understand men’s books is 
because of my reading age and the baby books. 
That means I cannot improve my reading age 
if I have still got to read the same books over 
and over again. .. . I liked this book and was 
very interested. I don’t know what has hap- 
pened to me with my reading and understanding 
because the books I have been reading lately 
I seem to understand. I don’t know whether it 
is Comprehension what has learnt me to under- 
stand them or the books are getting better. 
Well, I hope the next book is an exciting one 
like this one.... Well, I have said hardly 
nothing about the book this time, but still, I 
like a book what has got something to look 
forward to and not that you have had the best 
and the worst is left like in most books. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, we may summarize the 
subnormal boy’s attitude to reading as 
follows: 

The subnormal boy, although handi- 
capped by lower intelligence, narrower 
experience, and limited vocabulary, may, 
nevertheless, be a keen reader with a 
critical attitude toward his books. He 
knows what he likes and what he does not 
like and is not inclined to accept what is 
given to him and to conform to preju- 
dices. It is not correct to generalize by 
stating that the subnormal child needs 
special urging and attention, although 
there may frequently be present an emo- 
tional blocking which interferes with his 
enjoyment of reading. Once, however, 
this emotional maladjustment is made 
less severe by suitable psychotherapeutic 
treatment, the fact of intellectual inferi- 
ority in itself is not responsible for dis- 
interest in reading. 

The subnormal boy’s reading inter- 
ests are essentially the same as those of 
boys of his mental age, although with 
some characteristic differences. Cer- 


5A special school subject designed to increase 
understanding of reading matter. 
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tain preferences in choice of subjects 
or choice of interesting incidents and 
scenes are directly attributable to his 
peculiar personality. Not only is there 
strengthened interest in boy charac- 
ters and boys’ adventures, as is to be 
found in every normal boy reader, but 
also an interest in familiar scenes and 
persons, which is perhaps particularly 
characteristic of children of subnormal 
mentality. This liking for homely and 
known settings is just as marked as the 
rejection of an obtrusive historical or for- 
eign canvas beyond his comprehension. 
A psychological interpretation of this 
preference has been tentatively offered 
and has been found to lie in the urge for 
security and the tendency to identify the 
unknown with the fearsome. Preference 
for familiar life does not mean elimina- 
tion of the adventuresome, but it is, so to 
speak, a “geographical” liking which as- 
sists in keeping the familiar landmarks in 
sight and in furnishing a better oppor- 
tunity for empathy. 

Certain other minor points in the read- 
ing of the subnormal boy have been men- 
tioned, the explanation of which can 
easily be discovered in the peculiar pat- 
tern of intellectual, emotional, and char- 
acterological factors. In particular, at- 
tention has been drawn to the possibility 
of these factors intervening into the com- 
prehension of reading matter, as em- 
pathy and ego-valuation are particularly 
strong in these boys. 

Finally, the hope may be expressed 
that the little material presented in this 
study may perhaps contribute toward a 
re-evaluation of our position concerning 
the subnormal’s attitude to reading and, 
even more, that it may help in demon- 
strating the possibility of using the sub- 
normal’s evidence for the exploration of 
the great field of readers’ likes and dis- 
likes in reading. 
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WALTER H. KAISER 


ing annually the statistical data of 

their individual libraries to govern- 
ing bodies for many years. Beginning in 
1876, and continuing at irregular inter- 
vals, these data have been collected, as- 
sembled, reported, and interpreted by 
several agencies and individuals, with 
varying degrees of comprehensiveness. 
However, since the collected statistics re- 
flect operations for one year, comparison 
with previous years is not conveniently 
possible. This report arises from a curi- 
osity to learn what has happened, in a 
statistical sense, to the large public li- 
brary from 1900 to 1946. “Large public 
library” is arbitrarily defined as a public 
library in a city of 200,000 population or 
more. 

The writer did not find easy going in 
collecting and assembling this material. 
Gaps in reporting by individual libraries, 
lack of uniform standards in reporting, 
obvious misprints in tables, sporadic ap- 
pearance of data, and frequent changes in 
type of data reported are a few of the 
obstacles encountered. What was finally 
uncovered and how the data were treated 
(some corrective factors have been ap- 
plied) have been tabulated, charted, and 
explained. An adequate program for col- 
lecting and reporting statistics is badly 
needed by the profession. The data pre- 
sented are selective, largely on the basis 
of availability for a sufficient number of 
check years to afford comparisons. 


Piss librarians have been report- 


SCOPE OF REPORT AND NOTES 
ON METHOD 


1. The public libraries for which sta- 
tistics were available represent more than 


a sample of such libraries. In fact, since 
most of the libraries reported regularly, 
the number of libraries involved is more 
correctly described as a “universe” 
rather than as a sample. Whenever a li- 
brary failed to report on an item, this 
condition was always considered in mak- 
ing the calculations. Table 1 indicates 
the relationship between size of sample 
and of universe. 


TABLE 1 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES REPORTING CIRCULA- 
TION STATISTICS, 1900-1940 








| | 
| No. of Cities | No. of Libraries 
| Reporting dur- 


| Over 200,000 | . P 
| | ing Decennial 





17-20 
29-35* 
3°-37 
38-42 
44-46T 


1900. SARE 20 
IgIo 30 | 
1920. 35 
1930. 43 
1940. ie 45 | 

* Official estimates account for apparent discrepancy. 

t Youngstown, Ohio, served over 200,000 population. 





2. Data have been tabulated for at 
least each five-year period for the years 
1900-1946. The World War I period 
was covered as completely as possible 
for comparison with the World War II 
period. 

3. The data of all reporting public li- 
braries in cities of 200,000 population or 
more were totaled for the items presented 
in Chart I. These totals were then con- 
verted to per capitas, which in turn were 
compared with those of the base year, 
1900. Some other year could have been 
selected as the base year, and, in retro- 
spect, a year in the 1920’s would perhaps 
have been a better base year for com- 
parisons than the one selected. 
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4. Population data include largely de- three to arrive at the three-year figure 
cennial and official United States census produced a more valid figure for com- 
reports. Estimates from librarians and parisons. Where no period was indicated 
the World Almanac were used where (one case), the library was omitted in the 
necessary, as indicated in the sources calculations. 
carried at the end of the study. 6. Where factors were discovered 

5. Beginning with 1921, the registra- which significantly affected the averages, 
tion data reflect a correction for those li- they are reported. For example, in 1921, 
braries that varied from the standard the Reference Department of the New 
three-year period. The correction was York Public Library discontinued re- 
made on the assumption that a one year’s porting book stock, and the Boston Pub- 
registration or the average of a four- or _ lic Library failed to report any of its book 
five-year period figure multiplied by stock. Obviously such information clear- 


TABLE 2 
CIRCULATION, EXPENDITURE, AND VOLUMES PER CAPITA, AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM 1900 








| | 

| P. 
Percentage | Besendieese Percentage Pdinien ercentage 
Change Cale Change igen Change 
per 1900 - P from 1900 ae P from 1900 


35 (17)* | | $o.154 (" 0.00 .32 (18) | 0.00 


Circulation 
per Capita 





. 40 (20) : . 206 33.76 .41 (20) 28.12 
67 (20) ; 216 ¢20} 40. 26 .42 (20) 1.25 
08 (29) ; .282 (29) | 83.11 N.R.t eee 
24 (30) . .291 (30) 83. 96 $4 (30) 

6 (35) , .31 (35) 101.3 N.R. t 
16 (35) : -397 (35) 157.8 wR! ‘(29) 
63 (35) : -35 (35) 127.27 
36 (30) : ot 219.48 ~~ 
go (37) , -659 (37) 327- . 706 (37) 

78 (41) , -748 (41) 385. - 793 (41) 
17 (42) ; 564 (42) 262. . 831 (42) 
06 (38) 7 |  -g8t (38) 277. 817 (38) 
41 (44) 665 (44) 331. .875 (44) | 
17 (44) , 728 (44) 372. .920 (44) 
24 (46) | 0.898 (46) 483. -03 (46) | 


* Numbers in parentheses indicate number of libraries reporting. 
t In 1900 and 1903, income statistics used; thereafter, expenditure. 


t Not reported. 

§ Book stock of Reference Department of the New York Public Library not reported; Boston Public Library also failed to report 
The absence of these two large and strong libraries unbalances the per capita book-stock figure for this year. 

| Boston, Memphis, Newark, and Minneapolis reported in 1933 but not in 1937. Three of the four well exceed the derived per 
capita volumes figure. The trend, adding these four libraries, was actually upward. In 1940 and 1943 Boston reported only volumes 
in Circulation Department, but in 1946 the reference collection of approximately 1,000,000 volumes was again reported. 
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TABLE 3 
AVERAGE POPULATION, CIRCULATION, BOOK STOCK, AND EXPENDITURES 








| Population Circulation | Book Stock | Expenditures 





575,258 (20) 731,692 (17)* 195,676 (18) 94,073 (18) 
707,940 (46) | 2,297,917 (46) 732,198 (46) 635,970 (46) 








* Numbers in parentheses indicate number of libraries reporting. 
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ly affects the reliability of the book-stock 
item. 

7. The data for the “American Busi- 
ness Activity” chart, included in Chart I 
of this study, are those collected and tab- 
ulated by the Cleveland Trust Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio. The data have been 
charted here because of the relationship 
of general business conditions to library 
operations. 

The curve is based on the data tabu- 
lated in Table 9. In most cases, the levels 
are given both for the year of library sta- 
tistics and of the year before, since li- 
brary appropriations are made the year 
preceding their expenditure. 

A curve constructed in the above man- 
ner obviously misses the ups and downs 
occurring in the years omitted. Thus, it 
is only safely interpreted as a general 
trend plotting. Moreover, it will be ap- 
parent to the reader that the percentage 
fluctuation of the business activity curve 
isnot of the kind or degree as the fluctua- 
tions of circulation, expenditure, and 
book stock which are relative to the base 
year, 1900. 

8. Since the fiscal years of libraries 
vary, the year noted in the tables and 
the chart is a mixture of the data for two 
years, but preponderantly for the year 
actually designated. As far as can be de- 
termined, the following is the case: 

1921 includes part of 1922. 
1926 includes part of 1927. 
1930 includes part of 1931. 
1933 includes part of 1932. 
1937 includes part of 1936. 
1940 includes part of 1939. 
1943 includes part of 1942. 


9. No one going over the same path as 
the writer could likely escape the frus- 
tration which the inadequacy of the sta- 
tistics encourages. There are too many 
variables and different interpretations to 
allow comfort to the searcher. It is be- 
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lieved, however, that in spite of this in- 
adequacy the figures do reveal broad 
trends, and this is the intent of the 
study. 

The tabulation of averages of the years 
1900 and 1946 (Table 3) for population, 
circulation, book stock, and expendi- 
tures is a useful supplement to the in- 
formation in Table 2, since it points up 
the growth in volume of these three as- 
pects of library operations. 


TABLE 4 


EXPENDITURE PER VOLUME CIRCULATED 

Expenditure 

. $o.124 (17)* 

.140 (20) 

.129 (20) 

-135 (29) 

.130 (30) 

-11§ (35) 

.124 (35) 

.132 (35) 

.146 (30) 

169 (37) 

-156 (41) 

10g (42) 

-1499 (37) 

.1§07 (44) 

.229 (44) 

0.276 (46) 

aan es : i 

oon a Sete reporting designated by 


COMMENTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing data raise in the writ- 
er’s mind the following speculations and 
seem to support a number of conclusions: 

1. The amount of money appropri- 
ated for public library operations in a 
given year depends more on economic 
conditions than on the amount of use of 
the library. However, it is recognized 
that the climate of public opinion for the 
public library is very good in the larger 
cities." 

2. The rapid expansion of the number 

* National Opinion Research Center, What, 


Where, Why Do People Read (Denver: University 
of Denver, 1946), p. 28. 
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of branches (and stations) from 1908 to 
1930 is a strong causative factor for the 
increase in the circulation per capita and 
the percentage of registration. The wide- 
ly accepted view that service outlets 
must be convenient to the public is sub- 
stantiated by the data in this study. 


TABLE 5 
PER CENT OF TOTAL POPULATION REGISTERED 
AS BORROWERS AND CIRCULATION OF 
BOOKS PER BORROWER 


] 








Circulation per 
Borrower 


| Per Cent Popula- 
| tion Registered 





10.8 (20)* 
13.4 (30) 
21.6 (30) 
17.8 (37) 
20.9 (41) 
22.1 (41) 
19.1 (38) 
22.4 (44) 
19.0 (42) 
19.4 (45) 


15.4 (20) 
16.6 (30) 
15-5 (30) 
21.58 (36) 
22.81 (41) 
23.1 (42) 








* Number of libraries reporting designated by figures in 
parentheses. 

t inning with 1926 and for all years thereafter, where the 
registration period was indicated as a two-, four-, or five-year 
period, the . figure for such libraries so reporting was 
corrected to the standard three-year figure as indicated in para- 
gtaph s at the beginning of this report. 


TABLE 6 
PER CENT JUVENILE CIRCULATION 
OF TOTAL CIRCULATION 
Per Cent 

. 38.0 (20)* 
32.8 (21) 
36.9 (36) 

- 35-0 (41) 

- 40.9 (44) 
41.3 (43) 


* Number of libraries reporting designated by 
figure in parentheses. 


Year 


es ese 
ee 
1940.... 


Table 5 clearly shows that circulation 
per borrower has not changed greatly 
from 1908 to 1946, and then only in the 
periods of significant fluctuation in busi- 
ness conditions and in employment or in 
time of war. 

3. The percentage of the population 
registered, as indicated in Table 5, was ac- 
tually less in 1946 than in 1921. From 
1908 to 1921, there was a 100 per cent in- 
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crease. In the period 1921-46 the fluctua. 
tion was not large, except in the year 
1926. Why in the last twenty-five years 
has there been this static condition jn 
registration? Is it because branch con. 
struction was contracting? Possibly so, 
Do the data point to the need of more 
outlets, either stationary or mobile? The 
writer believes that distribution must be 
improved if the registration figure is to 
be raised. 

4. Table 2 indicates that within com. 
ing years, barring war or unprecedented 


TABLE 7 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES 


Books, 
Periodi- 
cals, and 
Binding 
6 52 
54.-° 
50 
64 
71.1 (62.1)* 
71.3 (63.1)* 
72.8 (62.8)* 


Salaries Includ 
ing Building 
Force 


* Figures in parentheses are percentages of total funds ex 
pended for staff salaries only, excluding building force. Vacant 
positions may account for apparent drop in expenditures for 
staff salaries in 1943. 


prosperity, a modest growth in circula- 
tion per capita may reasonably be ex- 
pected. Present (1946) circulation per 
capita, 3.24, is almost as low as that for 
the year 1917, when it was 3.16. It should 
be pointed out that the 1946 per capita 
figure is based on 1940 population data. 
However, many men were still in the 
armed services during part or all of 1946, 
and in a degree cancel out the normal in- 
crease in population from 1940 to 1946. 

A further reason why an increase can 
be expected is the rising educational lev- 
el. Yet, if other competing attractions 
such as the radio, moving pictures, tele- 
vision, and enlarged public recreational 
facilities result in a lower circulation per 
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borrower, the increase may again not 
materialize. It is apparent, too, that in- 
creased financial support for libraries 
which resulted in more outlets and books 
would raise the per capita circulation 
figure. Not to be overlooked is that the 
population increase predicted for the 
coming years will raise the actual volume 
of circulation if not the per capita in the 
manner reflected in Table 3. 

It should be observed, too, that the 
population of large cities increased dur- 
ing World War II years. This population 
still has not completely settled down, be- 
come accustomed to established public 
services, or is housed in newly developed 
areas formerly unserved by branch out- 
lets. Unless libraries are able to increase 
the number of service agencies, the per 
capita figure may be slow to rise. 

5. Table 7 indicates that the percent- 
age of total funds expended for books has 
decreased considerably since 1908. Stand- 
ing alone, such a figure means little, but, 
related to the common opinion that few 
libraries have enough books in number, 
up-to-dateness, and subject coverage, it 
becomes disturbing. 

Yet, the book-stock curve itself is 
ever upward. Such a trend is not neces- 
sarily a mark of health and adequacy. 
Certainly the preservation and reference 
functions of large libraries account in 
good measure for this trend. The writer 
questions that public libraries generally 
have tackled aggressively the problem of 
obsolescence of book collections. 

6. In 1900 it cost 12.4 cents to circu- 
late a book; in 1940, 15 cents, with little 
fluctuation during the period. However, 
in 1946 the cost skyrocketed to 27.6 
cents, and almost certainly it has in- 
creased sharply in the last two years. 

For consolation, librarians are referred 
to Table 10, which shows that costs per 
pupil in elementary and _ secondary 
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schools rose 526 per cent, while book cir- 
culation costs rose but 20 per cent in the 
same period. In the last eight years li- 
brary costs have risen along with all 
other costs but likely the library has fared 
less well than other public services. 
Even so, the per capita expenditures 


TABLE 8 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF BRANCHES 
AND SUBBRANCHES 
No. Branches and 
Subbranches 
8.5 
13.2 
17.3 
17.9 
23.0 
25.5 
23.3 


Year 


1908 
1913... 
1926. 
1930. . 
1937 - 
1940. . 
1943 . 


TABLE 9* 
LEVEL OF AMERICAN BUSINESS ACTIVITY 





Per Cent 
above or 
below 


Normal 





— 24. 
+? 2 
+ 8. 
+10 
—43- 
—32. 
—II. 
— 6 
—12 
—2 
+38. 
+15. 


1899. . 
1900. . 
1902. 
1903. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909 
IgIo 
1913 
1gI5. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. . 


1921 
1925 
1926 
1929 
1930 
1932 
1933 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1940 
1943 
1946 
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* Source: Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
t Approximate. 


TABLE 10* 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY- AND SECOND- 
ARY-SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 
Igoo-1940 
Cost per Pupil 


33.2 
64.1 


* Source: United States Office of Education, 
Statistical S y of Education, 1939-1940, p. 26. 
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of the large libraries are but 60 per cent 
of the amount required for minimum 
service according to present A.L.A. 
standards. The simple truth is that li- 
braries need far more money than is now 
being appropriated to approach and 
achieve their service goals. 

A note of caution should be used in 
the interpretation of the figures on cir- 
culation costs. Is it not fair to say that 
reference services have been improved 
and have greatly increased since 1900? 
Such services are, of course, included in 
the cost per book circulated. Second, 
new services have been added in libraries 
since 1900. Films, recordings, increased 
use of pamphlets and documentary ma- 
terials, lectures, forums—all these add to 
costs, but all, too, are lumped in the cost 
per book circulated. 

7. The widely accepted view, if not 
truism, is that when business conditions 
are poor (as reflected in the “Level of 
American Activity,” Table 9), the per 
capita volume of circulation goes up. 
This is best shown by the period of the 
thirties. From 1900 to 1926, branch ex- 
pansion obscures this relationship. In 
1930 and 1933 the effects of a major de- 
pression were being reflected in the circu- 
lation rate. In 1918, as Table 2 shows, oc- 
curred the first drop in per capita circu- 
lation during the 1900-1933 period. This 
may be partially explained by the large 
numbers of men and women involved in 
World War I on the home and battle 
fronts. 

It is worth noting that business con- 
ditions in 1921 were considerably poorer 
than in 1926, yet in 1926 the per capita 
circulation figure was higher, contrary 
to the above-stated view; that is, the 
poorer the business conditions, the more 
reading. How is this to be explained? It 
may possibly be due to increase in num- 
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ber of branches in the interval or to the 
population figures used in the 1926 cal- 
culations, since more estimates of popu- 
lation had to be used. It may be sur. 
mised, too, that it is only the continued 
existence of poor business and high un- 
employment that shows up significantly 
and forcibly in per capita circulation 
changes, resulting from larger numbers 
of persons registering and increased read- 
ing by those already registered. The most 
recent severe depression began at the end 
of 1929, but peak circulation was not 
reached for several years and continued 
high for a decade, although business con- 
ditions improved gradually, sporadically, 
and in varying degrees from 1932 and 
early 1933 to 1940, when defense and 
war expenditures quickly raised the level 
of business activity. 

8. The data for the two world war 
periods indicate that circulation was con- 
siderably less affected by World War | 
than by World War II. During World 
War I, for the period 1916-18, the circu- 
lation per capita drop was about 17 per 
cent, but by 1943, in World War II, circu- 
lation dropped 28 per cent from 1940. 
No check was made, but the writer be- 
lieves that in both 1944 and 1945 circu- 
lation per capita still continued its down- 
ward trend, since these years were peak 
years in our country’s war efforts. 

The above comments do not exhaust 
the interpretations which may be de- 
rived from the data. Careful and in- 
formed students of public library history 
and administration no doubt wili be able 
to read more of a story from them and re- 
late the data appropriately to existing 
studies. However, the data are most use- 
ful because they summarize conveniently 
what has been happening statistically 
during the last four decades of the large 
public library’s history. 
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THE COVER DESIGN 


ODEFRIDUS BACK began his career as a 

bookbinder in Antwerp. On November 
19, 1492, however, he married Katlyne, the 
widow of Mathias van der Goes, who had died 
in the previous year. Goes had left his widow 
a well-stocked printing 


dulgences for local church authorities in 1515 
and in 1517, the year of his death. 

Back inherited from his predecessor several 
printer’s marks. Two of them were representa- 
tions of a bird cage in which was an M for 

“Mathias” surmounted 





by an X-cross. Back 





office at the Sign of the 
Bird Cage. Back took 
it over and issued his 
first known book on 
July 3, 1493. 

Goes had been print- 
ing an average of seven 
small or medium-sized 
books a year. Back con- 
tinued his predecessor’s 
policy of preferring the 
smaller book and of 
printing and publishing 
a large number of edi- 
tions. In the first six 
and a half years of his 
printing career he is- 
sued about seventy edi- 
tions. He printed in 
Dutch and Latin. The- 
ology, the classics, 
medicine, science, news- 
books about current 
happenings, works of 
devotion, and popular 
romances were the main subjects of his books. 
Many of his books are beautifully illustrated. 

At the close of the fifteenth century the 
volume of his production declined sharply. 
During the decade between 1501 and 1511, 
when he published his last book, he issued only 
about nine editions. But he probably did not 
entirely cease printing in 1511; to judge from 
records of payments, he printed certain in- 
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modified this design. 
In some of his marks 
he placed his own mer- 
chant’s mark in the 
cage. The mark repro- 
duced here varies fur- 
ther from those of his 
predecessor. 

Under an arch is a 
bird cage, an allusion 
to the printer’s house- 
sign, with a bird inside 
it. From the arch hang 
two shields. One bears 
a rose, a symbol too 
common for identifica- 
tion—perhaps the arms 
of a patron. The other 
shield bears Back’s mer- 
chant’s mark, a 4 sur- 
mounted by a rudimen- 
tary swastika and dou- 
ble-crossed, a series of 
good-luck symbols. The 
cage is supported by two nude boys. From it 
hangs a shield on which is the coat-of-arms 
of Antwerp. The printer’s initials appear at 
the bottom of the mark. 
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Actes du Comité International des Bibliothéques: 
13me session, Oslo, 20-22 mai 1947. (Inter- 
national Federation of Library Associations, 
“Publications,” Vol. XII.) La Haye: Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff, 1947. Pp. 283. 


On July 10 and 12, 1939, the International 
Library Committee, the continuing executive 
body of the International Federation of Library 
Associations, held its twelfth meeting at The 
Hague and Amsterdam. The picture which pro- 
vides the Frontispiece for the proceedings' of 
that meeting is of the thirty-four delegates rep- 
resenting some fourteen countries. No one who 
was privileged to be present at the sessions at 
The Hague is likely soon to forget the opening 
address of Marcel Godet, president of the fed- 
eration. In tones seldom raised and in words al- 
ways unimpeachable, he apostrophized the 
basis of the conflict, which, even as he spoke, 
was about to engulf the world: 


La division du monde, a cette heure, est profonde. 
Division des intéréts. Division, opposition non moins 
forte, non moins passionnée des idées; non seulement 
en matiére politique, mais dans les sphéres suprémes 
de la philosophie, dans la conception générale de la 
vie. I] n’y a pas jusqu’aux notions du bien et du mal, 
du juste et de l’injuste qui ne différent et ne s’oppo- 
sent, suivant que, dans |’échelle des valeurs, on 
donne la primauté a !’Etat ou a I’Individu, a la Na- 
tion ou a l’Humanité. 


He then went on to point out the deleterious 
uses to which all instruments of education and 
research—books, journals, radio, libraries, and 
so on—would be put in a world in which the 
state ruled as the supreme principal. Re-reading 
Godet’s fine prose today is not so much to read 
history as to be reminded of the morning news- 
paper. 

It took six years to reassert the political 
philosophy which holds that governments are 
made for men, not men for governments, and 
the International Library Committee was not 


* Actes du Comité International des Bibliothéques: 
12me session, La Haye-Amsterdam, 10-12 juillet 1939 
(International Federation of Library Associations, 
‘*Publications,” Vol. XI [La Haye: Martinus Nij- 
hoff, 1940]). 


able to meet again until May, 1947. The pro- 
ceedings of this meeting, under review here, once 
more contain a Frontispiece, very similar at 
first glance to the picture taken in July, 1939. 
But the toll and the political effects of the period 
which began in September of that year and did 
not end—if, indeed, it has even now really ended 
—until August, 1945, are here abundantly and 
graphically revealed. None of the representa- 
tives of the former Axis countries—men who, 
whatever their political beliefs and affiliations 
may have been, were importent in the interna- 
tional library world—stood before the camera in 
1947: Abb, Kriiss, and Schuster of Berlin; Da- 
miani and DeGregori of Rome; Prinzhorn and 
Uhlendahl of Leipzig; Sato, the Japanese; and 
others. Déssing of Copenhagen and Kriiss are 
dead; Collijn, Craver, and Esdaile are among 
those who have retired; Abb, Prinzhorn, and 
Schuster are not now at their former posts. Only 
a handful of those in the 1939 picture appear in 
its opposite number of 1947. 

Like the previous volumes of the Actes, the 
present one may be said to be divided into two 
parts. The first contains the welcoming, open- 
ing, and other main addresses of the sessions. 
Noteworthy here is the retirement of Marcel 
Godet after twelve years of distinguished serv- 
ice as president of the federation, and the elec- 
tion of Wilhelm Munthe to that office. The sec- 
ond part consists of a series of appendixes which 
include the financial statement of the federa- 
tion; the membership of the thirteen subcom- 
mittees, through which the actual work of the 
federation is largely accomplished, and the re- 
ports of these committees; reports of delegates 
of allied associations (e.g., the International 
Federation for Documentation, the Internation- 
al Standards Association); of member-associa- 
tions (e.g., Association of French Librarians, 
associations of Czech and Slovak librarians); 
and, what has always been one of the most use- 
ful aspects of the proceedings, reports on na- 
tional library activities and developments in 
various countries. Hitherto these statements 
have usually been, naturally, for a single year; 
in the present volume they, as a rule, fortunate- 
ly cover the period irom 1938-39 or 1939-40 to 
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1947. Countries reported on are Austria, Bel- 
gium, Canada, C zechoslovakia, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Great Britain, Greece, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United States. These papers contain a 
wealth of information, probably impossible to 
find elsewhere, on the recent history and present 
status of libraries in the countries named. 

The federation’s thirteen subcommittees, re- 
ferred to above, are in the following fields: spe- 
cial libraries and documentation centers; gov- 
ernment libraries; unification of cataloging 
rules; international interlibrary loan; standard- 
ization; book and periodical production and 
costs; public libraries; exchange of -ibrarians; 
exchange of university publications; profession- 
al education; library statistics; statistics of na- 
tional book-publishing; and hospital libraries. 
At the Oslo meeting a proposal to establish a 
committee on children’s libraries was adopted. 
It is, of course, impossible within the space lim- 
its of a notice such as this to enumerate the ac- 
tivities and recommendations of these commit- 
tees. It may be pointed out, however, that, con- 
sidering the handicaps imposed by the war and 
the postwar period a good deal has been ac- 
complished; twenty-eight separate reports to or 
by the committees are here presented. Conse- 
quently, as suggested by this reviewer some 
years ago,? the proceedings of the committee 
contain some information likely to be of more 
than academic interest to almost any librarian 
in the United States. A single specific example, 
and evidence of the valuable function which the 
federation exercises, is the committee’s unani- 
mous rejection, at its Oslo meeting, of repeated 
proposals from various European library quar- 
ters to change the standard size of catalog 
cards. Whether or not this size is the best pos- 
sible one, we can at least be sure that even the 
limited adoption of another size or sizes would, 
to say the least, cause librarians everywhere a 
great deal of difficulty. We can be almost equally 
certain that the committee’s action will go far 
toward inhibiting changes. 

J. Pertam DANTON 


School of Librarianship 
University of California 


The British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books, 
1881-1900. Published under the auspices of a 
COMMITTEE OF THE ASSOCIATION OF RE- 


* Library Quarterly, TX (1939), 345-46. 


SEARCH Lipraries. Ann Arbor, Mich.: J. W. 
Edwards, 1946-47. 58 vols. $500.00. (Litho- 
printed.) 

After half a century of use, the British Mu- 
seum Catalogue still stands as a magnificent ex- 
ample of scholarship. Repeatedly and with con- 
siderable justification it has been called the 
most important and the most frequently con- 
sulted bibliographical work in existence. It was 
published in ninety-five volumes, largely under 
the direction of that remarkable biographer, lit- 
erary historian, translator, poet, and short- 
story writer, Richard Garnett, while he was 
superintendent of the Reading Room of the 
British Museum. 

The physical manufacture of the British 
Museum Catalogue stands in sorry contrast to its 
intellectual preparation. Although its typogra- 
phy is good, its paper is of indifferent quality— 
not so bad, to be sure, as that on which are 
printed some of the recent volumes of the Caéa- 
logue général of the Bibliothéque Nationale. Its 
volumes, too, though not very heavy, are large 
and clumsy and consequently have received 
hard usage both on the shelves and in the hands 
of readers. The paper became brittle with age 
and tended to break. Mending and rebinding by 
persons of varying skills in the average library 
has made the condition of the volumes even 
worse. Librarians and readers alike are likely to 
remember the British Museum Catalogue as a 
patched-up set of volumes which always seems 
to lack the leaves they want and always de- 
posits powdery, disintegrated paper on their 
clothing. 

They have looked forward, of course, to the 
time when they would be using the new edition, 
which was begun in 1930. This edition is being 
printed on a remarkably strong paper, an amaz- 
ing feat of book manufacture when we consider 
the troubled times in which it was undertaken. 
But it has taken seventeen years and forty 
stately volumes to get down to “Columbia.” 
The 1881-1900 edition, then, will have to serve 
for many more years, and even the earlier vol- 
umes cannot be laid aside because the newer 
catalog in certain respects is arranged differently 
than is the older edition. 

Even after the 1930 edition is completed, 
the older catalog will be consulted. Bibliogra- 
phers through the years have referred to it, and 
for this reason it will not be completely super- 
seded. 

The Edwards reduced lithoprint of the 1881- 
1900 edition of the British Museum Catalogue 
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supplies, therefore, a real need of libraries the 
world over. The facsimile is far easier to use 
than is the original. The type page of 10} inches 
has been reduced to 7} inches without any no- 
ticeable loss of legibility, and with a few excep- 
tions (cf., e.g., Vol. I, Part I, cols. 473-74, 487- 
88), a remarkably clear, sharp reproduction has 
been achieved. The fifty-eight handy 93 X7-inch 
volumes occupy only 11 running-feet of ordinary 
shelves, much less than the space required for 
the ninety-five folio volumes of the original. 

More important than this, however, because 
of the publication of this lithoprint, many li- 
braries not yet founded in 1881 can now possess 
copies of the British Museum Catalogue on 
sound, durable paper, cased in a sturdy buck- 
ram. 

The task of lithoprinting the British Museum 
Catalogue, from an almost unused set owned by 
the University of Toronto, to which Edwards 
Brothers—under the supervision of the Com- 
mittee of the Association of Research Libraries, 
composed of P. N. Rice, W. G. Rice, and W. W. 
Bishop—set themselves proved an almost com- 
plete success. There are, however, certain minor 
but irritating shortcomings. 

The most important of these, evidently an 
oversight of the committee rather than of the 
publisher, is the failure to reproduce the title- 
pages of the original volumes. Every experi- 
enced librarian knows the importance of having 
bibliographies exactly dated. There are few 
trials in reference work more irritating than to 
waste time looking for a title in a bibliography 
which proves to have been printed before the in- 
vestigated book. The only dates available in the 
Edwards facsimile are the inclusive years 1881- 
1900, which cover nineteen years, a major part 
of a generation. Again, bibliographers for half a 
century have been citing the British Museum 
Catalogue often by volume and column. The 
number and dates of the original volumes are of 
real value to the users. Failure to reproduce the 
title-pages bearing them is no small defect in 
this lithoprint. 

Again, after the volumes had been cased and 
sent to the subscribers, it was discovered that 
the section bearing “Turk”—“Turn” was incor- 
rectly perfected. A correctly printed, wire- 
stitched section was then sent to subscribers 
with a printed notice, which read in part: 


... Please cut out these [incorrectly printed] 
pages with a sharp knife, . . . then, glue the signa- 
ture on the end to a depth of about one-eighth inch 
on each side and insert it in its proper place. 
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These instructions are unfortunate. If fol. 
lowed, they will cause the volume to bulge at 
this section. The wire-stitching will rust and rot 
the paper at the fold. Glue is unwisely recom. 
mended. It will discolor the paper around which 
it is used. Later it will become brittle and wil] 
cause the leaves to which it adheres and even 
the other leaves close by to tear. The section 
glued in according to the publisher’s instructions 
will probably soon be lost. 

Mr. Edward McLean, binder of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, used a more satisfactory 
method to insert the corrected section in Vol. 
ume LIV of the Folger set. For the benefit of 
these libraries that can still use them, here are 
his instructions for inserting the section: 


Cut the sewing thread in the center of the incor- 
rectly printed section. Undo the old thread and lift 
the section out. Paste (don’t glue!) the old sewing 
threads to the lining of the back of the volume. 

Remove the wire stitches of the corrected section. 
Saddle sew it with linen thread. 

Prepare two 4 inch guarding strips with grain of 
the paper running up and down. Fold each in half 
lengthwise. Paste (don’t glue!) one to the first leaf, 
the other to the last leaf of the corrected section, 
+ inch on; + inch off. Allow to dry thoroughly. 

Then paste the loose half of the front guarding 
strip. Place metal ruler or tin inside the section and 
push it clear to the lining paper and allow to dry. 
Carefully paste guarding strip affixed to last leaf of 
new section. Close book, and place weight upon it. 


The last defect in the set which the reviewer 
has noted is indeed a minor one. In a couple of 
places the backs of the volumes have been un- 
satisfactorily lettered: 15, “E to ENGL”; 16, 
“ENGLAND”; 17, “ENGL to EZz0”’; 40, “P to 
PERIOD”; 41, “PERIODICAL to PUBLICAT”; 42, 
“PERIODICO to PLATN.” Volume 4o should, of 
course, have been lettered: “PERIODICAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS.” 

So much for the defects of the set! The re- 
viewer, however, is moved not to criticize but to 
applaud. The Edwards Brothers and their ad- 
visory committee have given librarians a valu- 
able and much-needed reference tool. It is to be 
hoped that libraries, the college, and other small 
scholarly libraries, as well as the university and 
large public libraries, will be able to acquire this 
reduced facsimile of an invaluable bibliographi- 
cal work. 

Epwin E.Lrott WILLOUGHBY 


Folger Shakespeare Library 
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A Mirror for Librarians: Selected Readings in the 
History of Librarianship. By Joun L. Toorn- 
ton. London: Grafton & Co., 1948. Pp. 207. 
15S. 

Too little, but none too soon. The author of 
The Chronology of Librarianship and numerous 
periodical articles in the fields of cataloging, 
dassification, special libraries, and library his- 
tory now offers us a small group of extracts from 
the writings of twenty-two British and Ameri- 
can librarians arranged chronologically by date 
of birth from Alcuin of York (735-804) to Louis 
Stanley Jast (1868-1944). A biographical sketch 
precedes the extracts in each instance. 

American librarians who seek to plan the fu- 
ture of their profession partly in terms of the 
charting of its past will surely be disappointed 
tofind that Mr. Thornton has included only four 
of their forebears, viz., Charles Ammi Cutter, 
Samuel Swett Green, John Shaw Billings, and 
Melvil Dewey. At that, the selections of these 
men are not replete with quintessences of pro- 
fessional goals, conduct, or method. As for bio- 
graphical materials, one does better with the 
Dictionary of American Biography, which con- 
tains some seventy-five well-written biographies 
of American librarians, including all of Thorn- 
ton’s selections with the exception of Dewey, 
who was still alive when the D A B was being 
compiled. Likewise, one could go with profit to 
the D N B for British biographees who were eli- 
gible for inclusion at the date of compilation. 

Because of the small size of Thornton’s col- 
lection, it would be pointless to evaluate the in- 
dusiveness and appropriateness of selection. 
But if a reviewer may be permitted the luxury 
of announcing his own predilection, this one 
wishes to shout an unrestrained cheer for an au- 
thor who has given generous space to the hero of 
the British library movement, Edward Ed- 
wards, and has omitted the much-adored An- 
thony Panizzi. 

But this choice, as far the reader can tell, 
may be sheer accident. For Thornton’s criteria 
of selection reveal no strong central purpose or 
motif. He notes in his Preface (p. 5) that “my 
chief means of selection has been that of noting 
passages appearing to have special significance, 
to have foreseen or inaugurated important de- 
velopments in library work, or which appealed 
strongly to me.” 

In spite of the fact that the author missed his 
opportunity to sharpen the image of the past as 
he projected it upon the present—this could 
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have been done to advantage within the bio- 
graphical portions of the book—there are sever- 
al places where this effect occurs to the reader 
clearly and naturally. For instance, James Kirk- 
wood’s two-and-a-half-century-old reasons for 
establishing parochial libraries in Scotland (p. 
45) are the very rationale for having all kinds of 
libraries in all places at all times. And then, cata- 
logers will think how wrong Cutter was when, 
upon contemplating the introduction of the Li- 
brary of Congress card, he could not “help 
thinking that the golden age of cataloging is 
over, and that the difficulties and discussions 
which have furnished an innocent pleasure to so 
many will interest them no more. Another lost 
art” (p. 89). Library administrators may say 
how right the medical librarian, Sir John Young 
Walker Macalister, was when he dreamed of a 
library (pp. 157-58) which depended upon its 
catalog for a subject approach to books and 
dispensed completely with classification. Louis 
Stanley Jast’s portrait of the perfect librarian 
(pp. 192-202) will tickle many a fancy. Those 
weary of the current emphasis on administration 
will be refreshed by Jast’s reference ‘“‘not neces- 
sarily to the successful administrator, as success 
in administration is commonly understood and 
measured, but to the really good one. . . . The 
good librarian must look beyond his machinery, 
and ask himself what his machinery is doing. If 
the machine is turning out sausages, are they 
the right kind of sausages?” 

The above are instances of the milder sort of 
pleasure one may obtain from looking into this 
“mirror for librarians.” If, however, one is seek- 
ing coherent instruction as to philosophy and 
social purpose in the librarian’s past, he will find 
all too little of it here. Somewhere between this 
short, pleasant work and the frightening ten- 
volume Classics of American Librarianship 
there must be a feasible one-volume, well-select- 
ed, better-organized, and helpfully annotated 
collection of readings which will be both pleasing 
and instructive to the student and practitioner 
of librarianship. 


SIDNEY DITZION 


The City College of New York 


A National Plan for Public Library Service. Pre- 
pared for the CoMMITTEE ON PosTWAR PLAN- 
NING OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION by CARLETON B. JoECKEL and Amy 
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WINSLow, with a chapter by LoweLL Mar- 

Tin. (“Planning for Libraries,” No. 3.) Chi- 

cago: American Library Association, 1948. 

Pp. xiv+169. $3.00. 

The title of this book is deceptively simple 
and matter-of-fact. Actually, the book presents 
the boldest and most imaginative proposal yet 
made in its field—nothing less than a nation- 
wide system of public library service as uni- 
versal as the public-school system and as un- 
questioningly supported. 

The authors have distilled the dreams of the 
most forward-looking librarians and have com- 
pounded a practical plan which will serve for a 
generation as a guide to those interested in the 
extension and improvement of library service. 

After pointing out the potential role of the 
American public library at its best and showing 
how far the present situation falls short of that 
desirable goal, the plan proposes a pattern of or- 
ganization and a formula of financial support 
which could bring library service within reason- 
able reach of every citizen. The creation of large 
geographical units (twelve hundred are sug- 
gested) for administration and service, and a 
three-way sharing of cost by government (60 
per cent local, 25 per cent state, 15 per cent fed- 
eral) offer opportunity for efficient and equi- 
table distribution of expense. 

Capital outlays of $675,000,000 would be re- 
quired over a period of years to bring the build- 
ings and the book collections of American public 
libraries up to standard. Annual operating ap- 
propriations of $200,000,000 are proposed, less 
than the cost of a single day of the late war. 

The personnel requirements, the role of the 
citizen, and the research needed in the realiza- 
tion of the plan are drawn on scales matching 
those of organization and support. While the 
plan is a national plan, it is sufficiently flexible 
to meet varying requirements of the several 
states and local situations. 

Librarians may well take a deep breath and 
stand taller as they realize their role in the pro- 
posed program. Trustees and friends of libraries 
who take it to heart will feel compelled to do 
more than attend meetings. Government offi- 
cials cannot fail to be impressed with its clarity 
and reasonableness. 

In view of the recent increases in grants for 
public library service in many states and the 
probable early passage of the federal public li- 
brary demonstration bill, the publication of this 
plan is well timed. In the Foreword, Carl Milam 
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says, “This book can change the course of the 
public library movement in North America.” 
Whether it does, depends on the degree to which 
American citizens become convinced of its ad- 
vantages. Responsibility for convincing them 
rests with librarians, library trustees, and 
friends of libraries. 

HELEN M. Harris 
Lawson McGhee Library 

Knoxville, Tennessee 


“Books for All: The Regional Library Program 
in Tennessee, January 1940—June 1947.” 
By CATHERINE ZEALBERG. Nashville, Tenn.: 
State Department of Education, 1947. Pp. 
viii+73. (Multilithed.) Free on request. 


Dr. Joeckel has said, “sooner or later, there- 
fore, the states must assume responsibility for a 
really effective library program.” The efforts of 
one state to develop such a program are traced 
from the permissive legislation of 1897, provid- 
ing for libraries in the cities, through the pas- 
sage of the General Education Bill of 1947, 
with its provision of an annual appropriation of 
$100,000 for regional library service. 

Tennessee is fortunate in having shared in 
the practical demonstrations of county library 
service undertaken in 1929 under the auspices of 
the Rosenwald Fund, three of the eleven demon- 
stration counties being in Tennessee. Further 
assistance from the Rosenwald Fund provided 
$5,000, matched by the Extension Division of 
the University of Tennessee, for the appoint- 
ment of a field representative for library promo- 
tion in Tennessee. Ralph C. McDade served in 
this capacity from September, 1930, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1932. His work resulted in the establish- 
ment of several county libraries. A grant from 
the General Education Board resulted in the 
appointment of a school-library supervisor for 
the state in September, 1932. The library serv- 
ice program of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
has been another effective force in developing 
an awareness in the people of the need for state- 
wide library service. 

“Books for All” is not intended as a model 
plan. Rather, it is an account of the way in 
which one state program of regional library 
service has come into existence. Miss Zealberg 
has done a capable bit of work in analyzing the 
background and development of the Tennessee 
regional library program. Tennessee is pre- 
dominantly rural, with only four cities of more 
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than 100,000 population, and has 95 counties. 
For states with similar problems in the exten- 
sion of library service, this study should provide 
material for thought and action. 

Illustrations include maps showing growth 
by counties from 1939 to 1947 and graphs of the 
number and location of branches and deposit 
stations, of which it is interesting to note, the 
majority are in schools. Included in the Appen- 
dix are sample contracts and a section on impor- 
tant library legislation in Tennessee. 


ArcHiE L. McCNEAL 


East Tennessee State College 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


The Armed Services and Adult Education. By 
Cyrit O. Hove, ELBert W. Burr, THOMAS 
H. HAMILTON, and JoHN R. YALE for the 
Commission on Implications of Armed Serv- 
ices Educational Programs. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1947. Pp. 
xv-+ 257. $3.00. 


This is one of eleven volumes to be published 
by the Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs, and this is the 
one which has most to say about libraries. The 
Commission was appointed by the American 
Council on Education in 1945 “.. . to identi- 
fy features of the wartime training and educa- 
tional programs worthy of adaptation and ex- 
perimentation in peacetime civilian education 

.”’ (colophon note). The senior author of 
this particular volume is C. O. Houle (University 
of Chicago), well known to librarians for his 
broad interests and keen insight in the field of 
adult education; E. W. Burr (Colgate Univer- 
sity), T. H. Hamilton (University of Chicago), 
and J. R. Yale (Science Research Associates) 
wrote various sections. 

It would be unfair to evaluate this book with- 
out a clear understanding of its self-imposed 
limitations. It is not nearly so broad or so deep 
a study as its title (let alone the series title or 
the jacket blurb) would lead one to believe. The 
purpose of this study (p. 4) is to inventory the 
off-duty service-operated educational programs, 
“...to provide a panoramic ‘description of 
these programs, and to indica.e the major im- 
plications which are of practical value to civil- 
ian adult educators.” Specifically disclaimed is 
“any negative evaluation which would appraise 
and point out weaknesses...” (p. vii). Cer- 
tain subordinate elements, e.g., use of audio- 
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visual aids and teacher-training, have been 
slighted because they are to be treated more 
fully in other volumes in this series (p. 10). 

Three further limitations should be noted. 
The period covered is roughly that of actual 
hostilities, with emphasis on programs in effect 
on V-J Day; full or extensive treatment of the 
post-hostilities period is not claimed (p. 9). The 
sources of information are mainly three: (1) of- 
ficial, unpublished histories; (2) the testimony 
of various persons (about 50 are listed, pp. i-x) 
who directed or participated in the programs 
here discussed, plus the advice of a nine-man 
Advisory Committee; and (3) the published lit- 
erature. The first of these sources is the one 
most extensively used, whole sections of the 
book being excerpted or abridged from these 
documents. The last limitation to be noted is 
that the study attempts to present a “panoram- 
ic description” of the services’ adult education 
programs at the top or command level only; 
local programs and field practices could not be 
studied and reported in anything like a reason- 
able time or space (p. vii). 

Let it be said at once that within these limi- 
tations the book accomplishes its purpose. In 
250 pages one has a well-knit and readable de- 
scription of the many elements which made up 
the adult education programs in the armed 
forces. The authors deserve great credit for 
their thorough review of the situation and for 
their courageous and wise use of judgment in 
selecting the materials to be presented. With 
one exception (the censorship of reading ma- 
terials under Title V of the 1944 Soldier Voting 
Law, and the alleged censorship of the soldiers’ 
newspaper, Stars and Stripes, in the Mediter- 
ranean, European, and Pacific theaters), no 
fact of major importance known to this reviewer 
has been omitted, subject to the limitations 
above. For a sharp picture of the broad outlines 
of the program, this book is recommended. 

The twelve chapters of the book can be di- 
vided into three main parts. The first part con- 
tains the Introduction, a brief history of the 
top-command organizational units concerned, 
and a chapter on the selection and training of 
the personnel who operated the programs. 
The second part has chapters dealing, in turn, 
with correspondence study, direct individual 
and group instruction, the army post-hostilities 
schools (which had come into operation in Eu- 
rope before V-J Day), orientation and informa- 
tion, library services, literacy training, guidance 
activities, motivation and recruitment, and in- 
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vestigation and evaluation. The third main part 
consists of one chapter on the implications of 
these programs for civilian adult education. In 
most of these chapters the pattern is the same, 
viz., a brief introduction, primary attention to 
the situation in the Army and in the Navy, and 
secondary attention to the Marine Corps and 
the Coast Guard. The main agency in the Army 
was the Information and Education Division; 
in the Navy, the Educational Services Section 
of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. The study 
does not place much weight on statistical data; 
there are only ten tables. Several charts are 
given, including two on the organization of edu- 
cational services in the Navy, two for the Ma- 
rine Corps, and even one for the Coast Guard, 
though, surprisingly, no organization chart is 
given of the educational services in the Army. 
There is a four-page selected Bibliography, but 
no index. 

For a “panoramic description” this book is 
excellent. The amount of manuscript and pub- 
lished material on the various topics covered 
here would fill many shelves. These authors 
have intelligently condensed the available in- 
formation without omitting material of the first 
level of importance. Though this reviewer was 
affiliated for over a year with some of these pro- 
grams at theater command level, he learned 
some things about them from this book which 
he never knew before. The twenty-one pages on 
the library program constitute a good brief de- 
scription of the over-all pattern of organization; 
there is probably no better introduction to the 
subject in print, of the same length. Undoubted- 
ly the single most important chapter in the 
book, however, is the last, in which Mr. Houle 
presents fifty-one implications of the armed 
forces’ work in adult education. In the brief 
compass of some thirty pages he has precipitated 
the experiences of many programs—civilian 
and military—into capsule form as principles 
(or better, “hypotheses” as he himself calls 
them in one place). By itself, this chapter is an 
important contribution to the literature of 
adult education. 

And that is perhaps the first main criticism 
to be made of this book, if we now turn to assess 
its net worth. Apart from setting the stage, the 
first eleven chapters have little integral rela- 
tionship to the concluding chapter; little of the 
evidence presented in the chapter on implica- 
tions is borrowed from the preceding chapters. 
No one can know better than Mr. Houle the 
ease with which holes can be picked in these 
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fifty-one statements, and he guards his language 
accordingly (pp. 228-29); for that reason, he 
deserves commendation for his courage in for- 
mulating them in even this first form. But no ad- 
vantage will accrue to an uncritical acceptance 
of them, and it must be remembered that the 
proof of many of these principles is not yet to be 
had and has certainly not yet been shown to in- 
here in the experiences of the armed forces. The 
statement in this volume of the principles of 
adult education (and I repeat, this is the best 
statement yet made) is not sufficiently precise 
to account for unfavorable evidence (some of 
which is mentioned in this very book) and there- 
fore does not adequately explain all known in- 
stances of success and failure. 

A second criticism to be made is simply that 
the authors have paid too much deference to 
their sources. The application of textual criti- 
cism, which they must have made in doing this 
study, surely aroused in them suspicions which 
are only rarely allowed to find expression. As 
stated above, the authors disclaim any inten- 
tion of negative evaluation, but they do not al- 
ways allow their critical faculties to be mute. 
They do (and with justice) point out some of 
the weaknesses in the system of accountability 
imposed on Army libraries (p. 157), and the in- 
evitable shortcomings in the actual operation, 
by units in the lower echelons, of programs so 
nicely planned from above (pp. 5, 46, 79, 81, 
127, 252). 

In any case, the desire to avoid negative eval- 
uation does not mean that one must accept at 
face value statements which, unsupported by 
evidence, are hard to believe. Thus it is re- 
ported (p. 143), presumably quoting from the 
official naval history, that in 1943 a series of in- 
formal daily talks given by a war orientation 
officer at Bainbridge, Maryland, to men seek- 
ing discharge as psychoneurotics, was followed 
at the end of a “trial” period by “‘a great many 
men in the ward” requesting return to active 
duty. This led to the order that war orientation 
be given all new recruits at boot camps. One 
can only hunger for more details of this Bain- 
bridge program, especially in the light of find- 
ings, reported elsewhere here (p. 29), of Re- 
search Branch studies showing that soldiers dis- 
played little change of attitudes as a result of at- 
tempts to impress them with the causes of the 
war or with the contributions of allied nations. 
There are a number of other broad and unveri- 
fied statements which are simply stated as being 
true. 
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A third criticism is to the effect that there 
are inaccuracies of fact, typographical errors, 
and inconsistencies and deficiencies in the bibli- 
ographical references. To cite just a few in each 
category, it was not true that all of the civilian 
librarians sent to Europe in 1945 had had pre- 
vious experience in Army library work (p. 163); 
and the direct mailing of Armed Services Edi- 
tions to individual units did not suceed in get- 
ting the complete series of books to all units 
(p. 170). What seem to be typographical errors 
are to be found on p. ix, 1.29; p. 102, ll. 14-15; 
p. 139, |. 10; p. 168, nn. 10, 11; and p. 212, |. 2. 
The senior author of the book has called to this 
reviewer’s attention the fact that the conclu- 
sion of an important sentence has been reversed 
from what it should be (p. 222, ll. 12-13). Fu- 
ture students in this field will bemoan the fre- 
quent omission of sources for specific, impor- 
tant, and debatable statements (including some 
direct quotations), and the frequent use of in- 
complete and vague references (e.g., p. 29, 2d 
par.; pp. 138-39; p. 191, n. 19; pp. 215-16). The 
Bibliography at the end includes thirty-eight 
entries, a selected and annotated list of uneven 
quality. Thus, there are four articles on Army 
library service (three in the European theater) 
but none listed on Navy libraries or on library 
service to the armed forces in this country. 
There is no compilation of the official documents 
and unpublished sources cited (let alone con- 
sulted), despite the fact that many separates 
and serials mentioned in the text are not de- 
scribed in sufficient bibliographical detail to al- 
low for ready identification. 

In summary, this volume is considered ade- 
quate as a description of the over-all picture of 
the off-duty educational programs of the ser- 
vices in the war period, and the chapter on im- 
plications has a unique value as a concise state- 
ment of the principles of adult education. For 
any scholarly use beyond that, this study has 
certain deficiencies. 

HERBERT GOLDHOR 


University of Illinois Library School 


Curriculum Implication of Armed Services Edu- 
cation Programs. By SAMUEL M. GooDMAN 
for the Commission on Implications of 
Armed Services Educational Programs. 
Washington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1947. Pp. x+101. $1.25. 
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As Mr. Goodman readily admits in his Pref- 
ace to this critique of the armed forces training 
programs, it is unlikely that any new concepts 
of curriculum construction were developed by 
army and navy educators. They were, after all, 
largely drawn from civilian life and had only 
their civilian education and experience to draw 
upon in developing, almost overnight, a tre- 
mendously important and necessary training 
program. 

The military urgency of their activity did, 
however, serve to point up the significance of 
educational concepts in an obvious and forth- 
right manner which is rarely achieved at the 
more leisurely pace of civilian education. This 
is best illustrated by the concept of the objec- 
tive. In armed forces training, the objective of 
each unit of instruction was made so definite, 
so specific, and so clear that each trainee was at 
once fully aware of what he was expected to do, 
the reason for its importance, and how well he 
was doing it. Mr. Goodman gives much credit 
for the success of armed forces training to this 
definiteness of the objective and sees greater 
success for civilian education in so far as similar 
goals can be attained for civilian instruction at 
all levels. 

It must, of course, be admitted that extreme 
definiteness of objective is more easily obtain- 
able in the essentially vocational fields of armed 
forces training or civilian education than in the 
more social and cultural objectives of civilian 
education, but one must agree with Mr. Good- 
man that greater effort toward defining objec- 
tives and making them known cannot but im- 
prove the quality of instruction in all fields. 

So too with the concepts of change and real- 
ism, both so useful to armed services training— 
and so frequently ignored by civilian educators. 
Though the declining usefulness of a given 
course is more difficult to notice in a civilian 
curriculum, it can hardly be denied that every 
curriculum should be subject to periodic scru- 
tiny with a view to discerning the possibility of 
desirable change. Realism in instruction is most 
easily defined as learning by doing—a method in 
which armed forces training excelled, and about 
which much can still be learned by civilian edu- 
cators. Major difficulty in seeking realism in in- 
struction is the danger of confusing realism with 
drama—a confusion which may be highly enter- 
taining to the students, but may not be as in- 
structive as it is entertaining. 

Mr. Goodman points up other principles of 
good curriculum development as they were em- 
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phasized in armed forces training programs and 
as they hold significant implications for civilian 
instruction. Notable among these are inter- 
departmental co-ordination of instruction, the 
development of training facilities and materials 
of instruction concurrently with a new curricu- 
lum, and the use of specialists in curriculum con- 
struction. None of the principles of good curric- 
ulum development described and analyzed in 
this brief report can be regarded as new to the 
educational world, but armed forces experience 
with using them at an accelerated pace provides 
many additional examples by which their pos- 
sible effectiveness in civilian situations may be 
judged. 

LeRoy CHARLES MERRITT 


University of California 


Golden Multitudes: The Story of Best Sellers in 
the United States. By FRANK LUTHER Mott. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 357. 
$5.00. 

By a “best seller,” Mott means any book 
whose sales reached a figure equivalent to 1 per 
cent of the population for the decade in which 


the book was first published, whether it reached 
this total immediately or at any time within the 
subsequent fifty or hundred years. Thus, not 
until the twentieth century did Moby Dick and 
Leaves of Grass, for instance, sell the 225,000 
copies required to put them among the leaders 
for 1850-59. The chronological list of titles in his 
appendixes, therefore, by far the most interest- 
ing part of his book, is not a simon-pure decade- 
by-decade file of best sellers. Weight is given 
necessarily to the books of continuing sale. 
What is said hereafter in this review must be in- 
terpreted with that fact in mind, for it may well 
be that whoever, a century from now, compiles a 
list of twentieth-century best sellers after 
Mott’s formula will include books published 
within the last fifty years which do not begin 
now to reach the required 750,000-1,300,000 
sales. 

The appendixes contain a list of 324 books 
which meet his standards and a secondary list 
of books which almost meet them. Bibles (with 
a grand-total estimated sale of over 200,000 
million), religious manuals, hymnbooks, text- 
books, and cookbooks are omitted. He includes 
fiction, poetry, and what we call today “non- 
fiction.” 
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To one extremely interested observer, your 
reviewer, these books fall chronologically into 
three main divisions: Colonial to 1760, when the 
emphasis is upon religious and devotional books, 
such as Wiggleworth’s Day of Doom and Isaac 
Watts; a long middle period from 1760 to 1900, 
when well over three-fourths of all titles listed 
are those which a sound literary critic would 
consider it worth his while to appraise, such as 
those of Dickens, Scott, Shakespeare, Emerson, 
Cooper, Poe, Victor Hugo, George Eliot, Mark 
Twain, Robert Louis Stevenson, and Rudyard 
Kipling; and the nearly fifty years since 1900, 
when some 72 per cent of the best-seller titles 
do not seem to be worth any intelligent critic’s 
attention, unless it be for historical and not lit- 
erary purposes. 

To this fundamental question, ‘What has 
happened to American reading tastes since the 
spread of mass education?” Mott pays almost 
no attention. Indeed, he is tempted to believe at 
intervals throughout the book that vox populi, 
vox Dei, applies in literature as in politics, 
though in a footnote on page 5 he does admit 
that after the mid-twenties, when pocket-books 
sway the volume of total sales, the standard 
seems to have declined. Incidentally, Mott likes 
footnotes. In one on page 261 he hides the titles 
of the seven books which have sold over two 
and a half million copies: Shakespeare, Mother 
Goose, Ivanhoe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Ben-Hur, 
How To Win Friends and Influence People, and 
Gone with the Wind. 

Nor does Mott answer other suggestive ques- 
tions. He might have speculated upon the in- 
fluence of war or of depression upon reading 
habits. He might have tried to correlate literacy 
with best sellers. What he does do, and does 
well, is to fill the text of his book with anecdotal 
material about publishing—on Barnun, for ex- 
ample, trying to buy Shakespeare’s birthplace 
and contenting himself with Jumbo instead, or 
on the publisher who turned down Uncle Tom. 
When a book is unknown today and not easy to 
turn up, even in a good library, Mott describes 
its plot and character. He does discuss, without 
coming to any conclusion except that no con- 
clusion can be reached, what it is that makes a 
best seller. He is readable and amusing, and li- 
brarians will enjoy what he writes. 


STANLEY PARGELLIS 
Newberry Library 
Chicago 














A Bibliography of Horace Walpole. By A. T. 
Hazen. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1948. Pp. 189. $12.00. 

With this volume Professor Hazen completes 
the task begun with the publication of his Bibli- 
ography of the Strawberry Hill Press (1942). It 
was a large task, beset with pitfalls for the un- 
wary, so much so that the bibliographies and 
check lists of his predecessors in the field are 
studded with bits of misinformation and sheer 
nonsense. With patience, care, and thorough- 
going good sense Mr. Hazen has reviewed the 
pertinent evidence, and the result is final and 
definitive. The authoritative work on Walpole 
and his press has been compiled. There is no 
reason to believe that future scholarship will 
revise Mr. Hazen’s conclusions in any major 
particular. 

This is no mere list of titles and collations, 
although these are fully and accurately repre- 
sented. Quotations from Horace Walpole’s 
Short Notes and his correspondence enliven the 
text and illuminate the circumstances under 
which the several pieces were uttered. As this 
bibliography and its companion were first con- 
ceived to assist the Yale edition of Walpole’s 
letters, so are the letters, in their turn, made to 
illustrate the bibliography. The result is a kind 
of biographia literaria with a charm and fascina- 
tion all its own. This second volume of the 
chronicle, it is true, must be read with its prede- 
cessor constantly at hand, for Mr. Hazen has 
avoided duplication of entry by short cross- 
references; but that is certainly a necessary de- 
vice and should cause little inconvenience. 

In this volume there are few problems as 
knotty as those unraveled in the bibliography 
of the press. A few disputed or confused points 
do arise, however, and it is a pleasure to see 
how Mr. Hazen disposes of them with logic and 
the tools of bibliography. In two paragraphs 
(p. 112) he annihilates much nonsense that has 
been repeated and repeated concerning the is- 
sues and editions of Gray’s Elegy. Again, his dif- 
ferentiation of the three 1753 editions of De- 
signs by Mr. R. Bentley for Six Poems by Mr. 
T. Gray is a model of delicate bibliographical 
reasoning. 

As in the Strawberry Hill bibliography, fac- 
similes of the title-pages are used instead of 
transcripts. They are good facsimiles and only 
in two cases are they likely to cause any diff- 
culty—in Nos. 28 and 33, both of them small 
title-pages, the item number is printed so close 
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to the letterpress of the facsimile that it appears 
at first glance to be a part of it. 

Other bibliographical practices similarly fol- 
low those of the earlier volume, and in all im- 
portant respects they are sound practices. One 
might perhaps quarrel with Mr. Hazen’s some- 
what irregular references to individual copies of 
the books, for in some cases these are an index 
of rarity and in some they are not. Of course, he 
is careful to point out that he makes no pretense 
at compiling a census of copies; yet I believe 
many users of his book would have found it 
helpful to have some direct statement, however 
general in tone, concerning the relative rarity of 
various items. In some cases Mr. Hazen has 
made such a statement. But in others, such as 
The Beauties and The Epilogue to Tamerlane 
(two copies each), the lists constitute a tacit 
statement of their rarity, while at the other ex- 
treme stands Jephson’s Braganza, a relatively 
common piece of which only one copy is listed. 
On the other hand, Mr. Hazen’s histories of the 
provenance and prices of the copies he does re- 
cord are a fascinating study for any bibliophile. 

There have been many accurate and judi- 
cious bibliographies in many fields (and many 
more, of course, not worthy of the name). In the 
final analysis, what puts Mr. Hazen’s work in 
the first rank is a quality by no means common 
even in good bibliographies. Too often the 
scholar becomes so immersed in his work that 
he neglects to take a critical view of his mate- 
rials. But Mr. Hazen, insisting as he does on re- 
covering and recording all that is humanly pos- 
sible of Horace Walpole’s published writings, 
does not permit Walpole’s authorship to be- 
come the measure of their importance. He will 
track down an elusive poem, but he will not 
hesitate to say of it: “The verse themselves are 
sufficiently undistinguished. .. .” It is this un- 
failing sense of proportion which makes his book 
readable as well as important. 


WILtIAM H. Bonp 
Houghton Library 
Harvard University 


Monthly List of Russian Accessions, Vol.1, No. 1 
(April, 1948). Published by the Library of 
Congress. Pp. 23. Annual subscription, $2.00. 


This new publication of the Library of Con- 
gress attempts to do for Russian publications 
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what, on a more extended scale, is being done 
for our own by the Cumulative Book Index and 
by the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. It 
is, of course, a publication on a much smaller 
scale, as only such publications are listed and 
periodicals analyzed as have been currently re- 
ceived. It is, therefore, bound to be very 
sketchy, and the selection is in no way repre- 
sentative of the best published. Still, it has the 
virtue of being the only guide to current Rus- 
sian materials received and available to li- 
braries in the United States. It will have to do 
until Moscow changes its attitude, for both the 
Knishnaia Letopis (equivalent of the C B J) and 
the Letopis Periodicheskikh Stat’ei (equivalent 
of the Readers’ Guide). 

A circular announcing the publication asks 
for comments and criticisms. There would seem 
to be nothing to be said about the idea except 
that it is a very fine one. It would be a definite 
advantage if the Library of Congress found 
it possible to arrange for annual cumulations. 
It is also hoped that more and more libraries re- 
ceiving Russian materials will participate in the 
publication by sending in information about 
their acquisitions. If, as is estimated, as many as 
47,000 publications have been issued in Russian 
during the two postwar years, very intensive re- 
porting is necessary to record even half of them. 
In any case, with this publication in the field, 
no one will need to look in vain for Russian pub- 
lications which have actually reached the coun- 
try. 

ARTHUR B. BERTHOLD 
Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 


Classification: An Introductory Manual. By 
MarGAaRET M. HERDMAN. 2d ed. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1947. Pp. 
iv+5o. $0.75. 


During the thirteen years between the first 
and second editions, Miss Herdman’s small 
manual has served the distinctive purpose of 
introducing the library-school student and the 
untrained librarian to the theory and practices 
of classification. The new edition contains ap- 
proximately twice as many pages as the first, 
and its format, style of type, and arrangement 
of contents are a decided improvement. 

A comparison of the individual sections of 
the two editions reveals an expansion of a bare 
framework to a more adequate description; an 
organization of material that leads to smoother 
transition from one topic to another; an ex- 
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planation relating more entirely to books and 
library materials; and a series of examples 
chosen for their clarity and pertinence. Miss 
Herdman has indicated current policies and 
practices as evidenced in the section on “Shelf 
Arrangement.” The amplification of “Criteria 
of a Good Classification” will prove useful, while 
the selection of appropriate examples under 
“Notation and Book Numbers” is effective. Li- 
brary-school students will find the succinct and 
carefully organized section, “History of Classi- 
fication,’”’ an excellent introduction. 

As in the previous edition, more space has 
been devoted to the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion than to the other schemes. The inclusion of 
additional illustrative and explanatory mate- 
rial emphasizes this partiality. The description 
of Cutter’s Expansive Classification is less com- 
plete and seems to show a lack of appreciation 
of its best features. Perhaps this is particularly 
noticeable to one in New England, where is lo- 
cated the majority of libraries which currently 
use the Cutter system. On the whole, the intro- 
duction to the Library of Congress Classifica- 
tion is well developed, although the paragraphs 
relating to the editions of the schedules and to 
the geographic tables may be confusing. The 
“Comparative Table of the Three Principal 
Book Classifications in English” has proved of 
significant interest to students. Miss Herdman’s 
description and analysis of the Brussels classi- 
fication is the best introductory statement in 
English that the reviewer has seen. 

Valuable additions to the second edition are 
the sections entitled ““The Choice of a Classi- 
fication Scheme”’ and “Construction of a Classi- 
fication Scheme,” which stimulate the beginner 
to think critically and evaluatively of classifica- 
tion and the problems of book arrangement. 
Perhaps it might be pointed out that an in- 
creased percentage of college and university li- 
braries has adopted the Library of Congress 
scheme of classification since the A.L.A. survey 
of 1926 (p. 36). Miss Herdman has been wise in 
transposing the section on “Principles and 
Rules for Classifying Books” to follow logically 
the discussion of “Individual Classification 
Schemes.” The inclusion of current examples of 
book titles enhances the use of this part also. 

The title states the limited scope of the pub- 
lication. Although it is not comparable to a text 
for the teaching of classification, Miss Herdman, 
with the insight of a library-school professor, has 
given an admirable overview of the subject. It 
provides an elementary and compact approach 
to the comparative study of the principles of 
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book classification. The present revision ex- 
presses maturity in point of view, imagination 
in presentation, and a keen knowledge of the 
subject. 

The author’s revision of the bibliography 
compiled by Miss Isabella K. Rhodes in the 
first edition is an expansion which includes a 
brief list of illustrative special classification sys- 
tems. One wonders why, however, the latest edi- 
tions of four basic references on classification 
have not been preferred to the earlier editions 
listed. Moreover, Grace O. Kelley’s The Classi- 
fication of Books, an important contribution to 
the literature, has been omitted. 

College and university professors who feel 
the pricks of the so-called “vagaries” of the li- 
brary’s classification scheme might well spend 
a profitable hour in reading this brief manual, to 
acquire a bowing acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples and problems of classification. Would not 
the library committee or the board of trustees 
feel a more personal interest in the library’s 
book collection after being introduced to Miss 
Herdman’s publication? 

Laura C. COLVIN 
School of Library Science 
Simmons College 


Improving Reading in Content Fields: Proceed- 
ings of the Annual Conference on Reading 
Held at the University of Chicago, 1946, Vol. 
VIII. (“Supplementary Educational Mono 
graphs,” No. 62.) Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. viii+-240. $2.00. 


During recent years educators throughout 
the country have recognized with increasing 
clarity the urgent need for greater efficiency in 
the reading and study activities of pupils in 
various curriculum fields and have been at- 
tempting in numerous ways to secure improve- 
ment. In response to requests for help in this 
pressing problem the 1946 Conference on Read- 
ing at the University of Chicago selected as its 
theme “Improving Reading in Content Fields.” 

As has been the practice of previous reading 
conferences, the proceedings of which have been 
published annually since 1939, the general ses- 
sions each day analyzed the basic issues in- 
volved. The application of the basic principles 
and understandings thus developed was then 
considered at length in sectional meetings for 
those concerned with teaching in the primary 
grades, in the middle and upper grades, and in 
high schools and junior colleges. In order to deal 
specifically with the problems in the different 
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school subjects, the high-school and college 
group was divided into four subdivisions, name- 
ly, those interested in literature, mathematics, 
science, and the social studies. 

Introducing the theme of the Conference in 
the initial paper, Gray pointed out that, while 
poor teaching of reading may partially explain 
the inability of many pupils to achieve in con- 
tent fields, the more significant explanations are: 
the enrichment of the school curriculums and 
the greater intellectual demands made upon pu- 
pils; the increase in the amount of reading as- 
signed ; the depth of interpretation required; the 
challenging character of the problems studied; 
and the greater proportion of youth who are 
now in school, particularly at the high-school 
and college levels. 

Among the topics presented in the fifty-six 
papers attention was given first to the responsi- 
bilities of teachers at each grade level and in all 
fields for providing guidance that promotes 
maximum growth through reading and increases 
the reading efficiency of pupils. The role of read- 
ing in promoting the personal and intellectual 
development of pupils in each curriculum field 
was explained. The practice of limiting most of 
the reading done in the primary grades to the 
basic-reading period was vigorously criticized. 
Strickland pointed out: 


Since children in Grades II and III need to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the common words of 
English through many repetitions in many contexts, 
wide reading is essential. All children should be en- 
couraged to read quantities of easy, interesting ma- 
terial. This calls for a wide range of material, both 
literary and factual, and a measure of unobtrusive 
guidance to keep each child growing in reading skill 
and reading interest. The basic reading program 
lays the foundation, but wide reading must build and 
reinforce the structure. 


Considerable attention was given to the de- 
mands made on readers in the respective con- 
tent fields, particularly to the kinds of attitudes 
and skills that are needed. Practically all the 
speakers agreed that whereas there is some 
transfer of training from one field to another, 
nevertheless, it is essential for teachers in each 
subject area to cultivate the specific attitudes 
and skills essential to their respective fields. 

The importance of understanding and inter- 
preting content material was stressed in most 
of the papers. Axelrod pointed out that the abil- 
ity to read involves, first, the literal meaning 
of words and sentences, and, second, the analy- 
sis, interpretation, and evaluation of written or 
printed materials. Beginning with the later 
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years in elementary school, the emphasis in 
reading must be placed upon critical interpreta- 
tion of ideas. It was generally agreed that the 
capacity to read critically in a special field must 
be taught directly. 

Considering the need for wide reading, as 
contrasted with intensive reading, it was gen- 
erally agreed that efficiency in this type of read- 
ing involves: a recognized purpose or motive for 
reading; ability to locate appropriate materials 
in books and libraries; basic reading skills; a 
selection-rejection pattern of thinking dictated 
by the purpose of reading; ability to read with 
reasonable rapidity and to skim when neces- 
sary; and capacity to adjust one’s speed of read- 
ing and depth and accuracy to the need of the 
occasion. 

An essential factor in reading guidance at all 
levels of education is a thorough understanding 
of the interests and problems of the reader. 
Strang and others pointed out the accepted 
classroom techniques in diagnosing and correct- 
ing reading difficulties in each of the content 
fields. The procedures suggested are very prac- 
tical in that they can be accomplished for the 
most part by the classroom teacher during 
school hours and without expensive equipment. 

The lack of sufficient simple materials in the 
various subjects to meet the needs of the less 
capable readers was deplored. Mention was 
made several times of the importance of the li- 
brary in the reading programs of schools. A few 
of the papers were followed by a bibliography, 
or, in some cases, references to specific teaching 
materials were included throughout the discus- 
sion. 

A useful feature of the Proceedings is the in- 
clusion of lists of significant books for elemen- 
tary-school pupils and for adolescent readers; 
the selections for these two lists were made by 
MacBean and Ersted from books published 
since the 1945 Reading Conference. 

Reviews of recent progress in the improve- 
ment of textbooks were presented by textbook 
publishers in the two final papers. In considering 
probable future trends over the years, the pub- 
lishers mentioned specifically: continued im- 
provement in the style of writing, wider use of 
pictures, greater attractiveness in books, in- 
crease in the amount of content, the basing of a 
larger proportion of content on research find- 
ings, presentation of the same content at various 
reading levels, and the designing of more books 
for self-instruction, particularly at the second- 
ary-school level. 

While much of the information presented in 
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these papers is not new to teachers and librar- 
ians, the volume is valuable as a comprehensive 
summary of the major problems in this field and 
their possible solutions, presented by authori- 
ties from many parts of the United States. 


MarGakET I. Rursvoip 
Department of Library Science 
Indiana University 


The Administration of Higher Institutions under 
Changing Conditions. Compiled and edited 
by Norman Burns. (“Proceedings of the In- 
stitute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions,” Vol. XIX.) Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. v+or. 
$2.00. (Planographed.) 

Of the making of books on education there is 
no end, and their cataloging is a weariness to the 
librarians, especially when they are compila- 
tions calling for analytics. But the series of 
which this volume is a part has proved itself one 
of the most important and useful records of the 
thinking of leading educators on college and uni- 
versity problems, and the present volume is a 
worthy addition. Some sessions of this annual 
Institute have dealt with “Current Issues,” 
“New Frontiers,” or “Emergent Responsibili- 
ties” of higher education. Of perhaps more per- 
manent value on the library shelves are those 
volumes of the “‘Proceedings”’ which, like the 
current volume, deai with one aspect of the 
function or organization of higher institutions. 
The topic is important, the papers good, and 
there is some unity in their diversity. 

Professor Burns’s introductory chapter 
points out the importance of long-run planning, 
in administration as in curriculum, and the dan- 
ger that administrators may yield to the pres- 
sures of mere expediency in a period of rapid 
growth and change. The volume he has edited 
makes a real contribution to such planning. 
While certain chapters may be of limited inter- 
est to most faculty members, Part IV on “‘Prob- 
lems of Faculty Organization” belongs on the 
special shelf for members of the faculty which 
every college and university library should pro- 
vide. 

RoBERT W. McEWEN 

Blackburn College 

Carlinville, Illinois 


By Way of Introduction: A Book List for Young 
People. Compiled by a Joint COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICAN 


THE LrBRARY ASSOCIATION, THE 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, THE 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENG- 

LIsH; FRANCES M. Grim, editor; JEAN 

CAROLYN Roos, chairman. Rev. ed. Chicago: 

American Library Association, 1947. Pp. 

143. $1.25. 

The new edition of By Way of Introduction 
represents the efforts of three important educa- 
tional groups to provide good adult reading for 
adolescents. Less than 175 titles out of nearly 
1,200 are juveniles. Appearing nine years after 
the first edition, the list shows the effects of 
World War II. Only 350 titles remain from the 
1938 edition, although the Appendix contains 
65 out-of-print titles that publishers might well 
make available in the near future. 

A wide variety of reading material has been 
grouped under twenty-one topics representing 
the interests and needs of young people. Most of 
the topics are perennials, carried over from the 
previous edition, but certain new areas reflect 
current emphases, such as ‘“‘Democratic Amer- 
ica,” “Intergroup Understanding,” and “A 
World United.” 

The list has retained the attractive format of 
its predecessor. Each section is introduced by an 
appropriate quotation and headpiece, selected 
with a few exceptions from books within the list. 
The very brief descriptive annotations are ad- 
dressed to the young readers themselves. Both 
immature and advanced readers have been kept 
in mind in the choice of titles, although there are 
no symbols to indicate these gradations. This 
might have been helpful in certain ways, but the 
Committee felt that the disadvantages would 
outweigh the advantages. All titles have actual- 
ly proved acceptable to adolescent readers. 

In the rapidly expanding program of library 
service to young people, By Way of Introduction 
will be a very useful tool in book selection and 
reading guidance. It can be supplemented dur- 
ing the interim before a third edition appears by 
the annual list of “Books for Young People”’ of 
the New York Public Library and, within the 
year, by the teen-age departments of the 
A.L.A. Booklist, the Library Journal, the Wilson 
Library Bulletin and the Horn Book. 

The appearance of the list is opportune, and 
the Committee members under the expert guid- 
ance of the chairman, Jean Roos, and the editor, 
Frances Grim, are to be commended for this 
very promising product of their efforts. 


ALIcE R. Brooxs 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 
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Sociology of Film. By J. P. Mayer. London: 
Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1946. Pp. 328. 155. 


The subject indicated by the title of this 
book is certainly in need of systematic attention 
by social scientists. The importance of the mo- 
tion picture, as one of the major mass media of 
communication, which influence modern life, 
can hardly be denied. Unfortunately, this book 
by a British sociologist does not fill the need. 

Sociology of Film is not a systematic analysis 
of the problem, unified in conception and execu- 
tion. It is rather a collection of essays and docu- 
ments which contribute more or less clearly to 
such an analysis. Although there are some useful 
insights in the book, they are not organized into 
a set of categories by which the sociology of film 
can be explored. Furthermore, the analysis is 
often impeded by the author’s strongly norma- 
tive remarks, amounting in some places to small 
sermons on the iniquities of the present cinema; 
by his anecdotal impressions called up to sup- 
port a particular point; and by his random ob- 
servations on various extraneous matters, such 
as local government and capitalist development. 

The book is composed of three main kinds of 
material. First, there are a few general chapters 
on the sociology of film which are made up 
largely of comments of a historical nature on 
the social implications of theater and cinema. 
The second part is composed of a number of per- 
sonal documents written by children, adoles- 
cents, and adults on the “meaning” of movie- 
going for them, together with a relatively brief 
commentary by the author upon their reports. 
These documents were not produced by a repre- 
sentative sample of movie-goers, nor were they 
systematically analyzed for the hypotheses 
which they may contain. They are merely re- 
produced, with some pages of comments, and 
thus the job of making sense out of them, which 
should belong to the author, is left to the reader. 
Finally, there is a section of two chapters which 
are devoted to a summary of, and some com- 
mentary on, two titles in the Payne Fund 
studies of motion pictures made in this country 
about fifteen years ago (specifically, Blumer’s 
Movies and Conduct and Dale’s The Content of 
Motion Pictures). Although it may be necessary 
to summarize these books for an English au- 
dience, it would seem to be a little late in the 
day to serve that purpose. All in all, a little over 
40 per cent of the text is devoted to the repro- 
duction of the respondents’ essays on what the 
movies “mean’’ to them, and another 15 per cent 
is devoted to abstracts of, and incidental com- 
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mentary on, the selected published works (in- 
cluding Harbage’s Shakespeare’s Audience, 
which forms the core of another chapter). 

In short, the book is composed largely of ma- 
terials which may be relevant for a sociology of 
film, but it does not itself constitute a satisfac- 
tory study of the subject. The book, which 
seems to be prematurely written, by no means 
lives up to its ambitious title. 

BERNARD BERELSON 


Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


Are You Telling Them? How To Converse Well 
and Make Speeches. By BESS SONDEL. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. Pp. 292. 
$2.95. 

This book on effective speaking is rather 
unusual in that it stresses content and thought- 
processes rather than attitudes. The author, an 
instructor in speech at the University of Chi- 
cago, states that modern audiences “will listen 
to anyone—and I mean anyone—who will 
speak, however haltingly, if what he says wins 
our applause.’’ Concentrating on the “what’’ she 
discusses organization, logic, clarity of thought, 
proper choice of words. Regarding the “how” 
she emphasizes the value of reading aloud, hear- 
ing one’s own voice, and reconstructing speech 
habits by concentrated practice. 

Both at the beginning of the book and at the 
end, the author urges self-analysis and the de- 
velopment of personality. To the ordinary mor- 
tal this is the most frustrating part of it all, and 
his problems are not lessened by the obviously 
brilliant personality of this author. Her own wit 
and brilliance light up every page, and one 
wonders: was this acquired by study and prac- 
tice, or was she not born with it? Those of us 
who are not so gifted can certainly profit from 
reading this book—but I’d still prefer to take 
her course. 

R. RussELL MuNN 

Akron Public Library 

Akron, Ohio 


How To Take, Keep and Use Notes. By J. Epwin 
Ho.mstrom. (“Aslib Pamphlets,” No. 1.) 
London: Aslib, 1947. Pp. 28. 2s. 

Aslib has introduced its new pamphlet 
series with a little volume which will be equally 
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useful to librarians and to students. To those 
who are familiar with Mr. Holmstrom’s Records 
and Research in Engineering and Industrial Sci- 
ence (London: Chapman & Hall, 1940; 2d ed., 
1947), the system described here will not be en- 
tirely new. In that volume he discussed exhaus- 
tively the various types of record-making and 
organizing appropriate to the needs of the indi- 
vidual research worker, of the clientele of a spe- 
cial library, and of the general reading public in 
a broad subject area. Here he is addressing his 
counsel to the individual, but any librarian 
charged with the organization of a special file 
might find his suggestions valuable. 

The treatment is divided into three parts: 
(1) “The Taking of Notes”; (2) “The Storekeep- 
ing of Notes’; and (3) “The Use of Notes for 
Original Writing.” Although the first and third 
sections provide the intellectual framework into 
which the second must fit, the librarian will be 
most interested in the second. In a competent, if 
condensed, manner, the author describes the dif- 
ferences between systems of indexing and of 
classifying notes (even making the U.D.C. seem 
usable for private purposes!), then introduces 
his own system as a compromise between pure 
indexing and pure classifying. Briefly, his system 
consists of verbal indexing through successive 
steps, proceeding from the more general to the 
more specific, the steps set off from each other by 
a space allotment at the top of the card. Specific 
rules are given to forestall the confusion which 
usually arises when the amateur tries to devise 
his own system, and several ingenious mechani- 
cal devices, such as trimming the tops of cards 
to provide a self-indexing feature, are suggested. 

If Aslib, for its succeeding pamphlets, can 
find authors capable of distilling as much sound 
wisdom and practical experience into the con- 
fines of a few pages as Mr. Holmstrom has 
poured into this, the new series will be welcome 
indeed. 

MARGARET EGAN 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


The Library Broadcasts. By Frances G. Nun- 
MAKER. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1948. 
Pp. 166. $2.25. 

A descriptive subtitle for Frances Nun- 
maker’s, The Library Broadcasts might well have 
been “What To Do, What Not To Do, and Is 
It Worth the Time and Energy Involved?” 
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The usefulness of this particular manual de- 
voted to the relatively unexplored field of li- 
brary broadcasting lies not with the large li- 
brary with its public relations staff and its ade- 
quate publicity funds. This does not mean that 
The Library Broadcasts holds no fruitful 
thoughts for the large library. There is no li- 
brary of our acquaintance that cannot improve 
the quality of its broadcasting. But this book 
will be studied most advantageously by librari- 
ans in medium sized communities of 50,000- 
200,000 population, where the advice of experts 
is not so easily obtained and where the library 
fails or succeeds largely through its own ama- 
teur efforts. For such as these this book is a 
natural and a “must” and fills a previous void 
in library literature. To our knowledge it is the 
only book devoted exclusively to the broadcast- 
ing problems of libraries. 

In the tradition of orthodox book reviewing, 
we are expected to ask the question, “Is the 
author qualified to speak her piece?’’ There is 
no doubt on that point. As radio director for the 
Ohio State Library, Miss Nunmaker’s experi- 
ence, beginning in 1940, has been varied, inten- 
sive, and unusually successful. Of particular 
significance is the fact that the Ohio State Li- 
brary broadcasts were keyed to publicize the 
books and services of all the libraries in the 
state. The tag line was always, “Go to your 
nearest public library.” 

Probably the first hurdle to library broad- 
casting is the lack of “know-how” on the part 
of librarians. How does one secure radio time 
from local stations already overpressed with 
public service requests? How do you plan a pro- 
gram? What type is most popular? What time 
reaches the most listeners? What are the returns 
in increased reader interest? These honest 
“Doubting Thomas” questions are answered 
carefully and in detail under such chapter head- 
ings as “Who’s Listening?” “Plan before You 
Start,” “Which Type Do You Want?” “How 
To Get Radio Time.” There are only 115 pages 
of definite instructions and “‘Do’s” and Don’ts” 
but they are packed with practical and encour- 
aging advice. An appendix, one of the most im- 
portant sections of this book, includes sample 
scripts from old-timers in library broadcasting, 
namely, from the public libraries of Chicago, 
Kans‘is City, Brooklyn, Indianapolis, Newark, 
and Chio State University. Each of these is a 
sample of a particular type of subject broad- 
casting. 

To us the most stimulating and useful chap- 
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ters were those on “Writing the Script” (and 
most libraries will need to write their own), and 
on “Facing the Mike.” The unsettled contro- 
versy of which is the most successful time 
length—spot announcements, 5 minutes, 15 
minutes, or 30 minutes—is given careful 
analysis. 

It is estimated that 1 minute of radio time 
requires 1 hour of staff preparation. Miss Nun- 
maker answers the $64 question “Is it worth 
it?” by one statement of statistics and by one 
reported conversation. Here is the statistical 
fact that is packed with meaning and challenge, 
“Ninety-one per cent of American families have 
radio in their homes.” If we can compare this 
figure with the number of families who have li- 
brary cards, the $64 question is answered. Here 
is the author’s repetition of a conversation be- 
tween a businessman and his wife (the wife is 
president of the local library board and she has 
just spoken of the library’s need for more 
money). Husband: “‘The only time I hear about 
your library is when it needs money. Why don’t 
you talk about it all through the year?” 

The only weak chapter in this highly useful 
little book is the one on “Testing,” an analysis 
of who is listening. This weakness is no fault of 
the author’s. No adequate surveys have been 
made of library broadcasts. For that matter, 
how does any librarian know that the armloads 
of books taken home are actually read, or, if 
read, to what good end? Let’s not be foolish. 
Radio is the quickest road to the inside of the 
American home. This is where we like to think 
we are going. 

Any library planning to use radio publicity 
or one striving to improve its present programs 
will do well to study this excellent manual. 


Grace W. GILMAN 
Lincoln Library 
S pring field, Illinois 


The Vatican Library: Rules for the Catalog of 
Printed Books. Translated from the second 
Italian edition by THomas J. SHANAHAN, 
Victor A. SCHAEFER, and CONSTANTIN T. 
VESSELOWSKY. Edited by Wrytus E. 
Waricat. Chicago: American Library Associ- 
ation, 1948. Pp. xii+426. $18.00. 

The “Vatican Code” is rooted in an era when 
men fervently hoped that by promotion of a co- 
operative international attack upon intellectual 
tasks a lasting peace could be effected. The ad- 
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vent of World War II and its aftermath of con- 
tinued strife have largely discredited these 
hopes, but at least the Code has survived. To 
the offices of the late Nicholas Murray Butler, 
then director of the Division of Intercourse and 
Education of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace there came, in January, 1928, 
four men—William Warner Bishop, Charles 
Martel, J. C. M. Hanson, and William M. Ran- 
dall—who were to depart on the following day 
for Rome to prepare the groundwork for the re- 
organization of the bibliographical controls of 
the Vatican Library. Martel and Hanson were 
the two men most responsible for the develop- 
ment of the classification scheme of the Library 
of Congress, and in their areas of specialization 
they were, without doubt, the most distin- 
guished figures in American librarianship. 
Bishop’s reputation as an international librarian 
was already established; and the junior member 
of the commission, Randall, who was still in his 
late twenties, had begun his work in cataloging 
and linguistics. 

The reorganization of the Vatican Library 
had long been a major concern of Duke Gelasio 
Caetani, ambassador to the United States from 
Italy during the postwar years, and it was 
through his efforts that the interest of Dr. But- 
ler and the Carnegie Endowment had been 
aroused. Two years before, Dr. Henry S. Prit- 
chett, trustee of the Carnegie Endowment, had 
visited the Vatican to examine the need for re- 
organizing the cataloging and classification sys- 
tems in use there. With the advice and support 
of Dr. Bishop and Cardinal Tisserant and with 
the official sanction of Pope Pius XI, the plans 
for the commission were effected. Bishop, Han- 
son, Martel, and Randall were later assisted by 
Milton Lord, then working at the American 
Academy of Rome, and from Norway came the 
librarian of the Norges Tekniske Hoiskole at 
Trondhjem, Mr. John Ansteinsson, who had 
studied in the United States. 

The work of this commission was threefold: 
(1) to prepare a summary index, by author, of 
the Vatican manuscripts; (2) to catalog a sec- 
tion of the printed books to serve as a model for 
the Vatican staff; and (3) to index the incuna- 
bula for inclusion in the Gesamtkatalog der Wie- 
gendrucke. It was in the second phase of the com- 
mission’s work—the cataloging of printed books 
—that the most drastic reorganization took 
place and dictated the development of a code of 
cataloging practice. Here, of necessity, there 
must be carefully planned agreement on cata- 
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loging principles, which Bishop later character- 
ized as “an international undertaking of great 
importance which will advance the practice of 
international cataloging at least fifty years.’ 

The commission was assisted by the members 
of the Vatican Library staff, especially four who 
had studied library practice in the United States 
during the previous year—Mgr. Enrico Bene- 
detti and Mgr. Carmelo Scalia, both of whom 
had spent six months in practice at the Library 
of Congress, and Drs. Gerardo Bruni and Igino 
Giordani, who had studied librarianship at the 
University of Michigan and Columbia library 
schools. They, together with Cardinal Tisserant 
and Mr. Ansteinsson, are most responsible for 
the excellence of the present work. Having 
reached a decision to construct a dictionary 
catalog for the Vatican collections, the group 
was confronted with the need for a standardized 
code of practice that would meet the peculiar 
requirements of the Vatican as a great resource 
for international scholarship as well as an im- 
portant collection of material relating to the 
Catholic church. 

At the outset it was tentatively decided to 
base Vatican practice on the Regole per la com- 
pilazione del catalogo alfabetico (Rome, 1911) 
with such modifications from the Anglo-A meri- 
can Code as seemed desirable to bring it into con- 
formity with the needs of the international 
clientele of the Vatican Library. The Regole was, 
in fact, itself based on the Anglo-A merican Code 
of 1908 and had been designed primarily for the 
use of Italian public libraries. A few months’ ex- 
perience, however, revealed that these rules 
were inadequate, first, because the original lim- 
ited printing restricted seriously the number of 
copies available; second, the rules were insuffi- 
ciently detailed for Vatican practice; and, third, 
there were no rules for the development of sub- 
ject headings. Consequently, Mr. Ansteinsson 
remained after the other members of the com- 
mission had returned to the United States. He 
re-worked the rules completely, using new ex- 
amples taken largely from the new catalog pre- 
pared by the commission. The result, a work of 
some four hundred pages, was published by the 
Vatican in 1931 under the title Norme per il 
catalogo degli stampati. It encompassed approxi- 
mately five hundred rules and was soon recog- 
nized by catalogers in many countries as the best 
and most complete cataloging code in existence. 


* Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Yearbook for 1929 (Washington: The Endowment, 
1930), p. 117. 

















The importance of the work led to a revision 
and a second edition, prepared under the direc- 
tion of Mgr. Giordani, head of the catalog de- 
partment of the Vatican Library, which was 
published in 1939. No drastic changes were ef- 
fected in the new edition, alterations consisted 
mainly in the modification of headings, addi- 
tions of illustrations, and a considerable expan- 
sion of the appendixes, the latter largely ac- 
counting for the increase in the size of the work 
by almost 25 per cent. 

The praise which the code received was well 
merited. The Anglo-American rules of 1908 were 
growing increasingly obsolete with the passing 
of time. The Prussian “Instructions,” not avail- 
able in English transiation until 1938, were too 
closely integrated with German usage to be ex- 
tensively applicable on this side of the Atlantic; 
moreover, the point of view which they repre- 
sented was quite divergent from traditional 
Anglo-American practice. During the decade of 
the 1930’s the Vatican Norme was, then, the 
code which went farthest in the reconciliation 
of American and European practice, as Harriet 
MacPherson has said, “the fullest and most up 
to date [rules] in the world.’ 

It was indeed ironical that for more than a 
decade the best statement of American cata- 
loging practice should be available only in the 
Italian language. Agitation for translation de- 
veloped early, but discussion and postpone- 
ment hampered positive action. Ultimately, the 
American Library Association accepted for pub- 
lication a translation prepared by the Very Rev. 
Thomas J. Shanahan, Nazareth Hall, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Victor A. Schaefer, of the War De- 
partment Libraries of Washington, D.C.; and 
Constantin T. Vesselowsky, of the New York 
Public Library. Inasmuch as each of the three 
translators was responsible for a separate por- 
tion of the code, it became the task of the gen- 
eral editor, Wyllis E. Wright, librarian of Wil- 
liams College, to harmonize the methods fol- 
lowed by each. His examination of the transla- 
tions disclosed that they were in part an adapta- 
tion of the Vatican rules to American practice, 
but it was subsequently agreed that a literal 
translation would be more desirable because the 
anticipated early publication of the revised 
Anglo-American rules would cover the same area 
with equal thoroughness. The aim throughout 
the translation, therefore, has been to give as 

+H. D. MacPherson, Some Practical Problems in 
Cataloging (Chicago: American Library Association, 
1936), pp. 15-16. 
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exact a representation as possible of the practice 
at the Vatican Library. The translation of the 
first edition of the Norme was scarcely begun 
when the publication of the second edition 
forced an entire re-working. The translation was 
put in final form by 1940, but the advent of the 
war prevented publication until the present 
time. Now, full twenty years after the Vatican 
Commission first began its work, the results are 
generally available to American libraries. The 
mills of scholarship, like those of the gods, do 
indeed grind slowly. 

Further irony in the situation arises from the 
publication in 1941 of the preliminary revision 
of the A.L.A. Catalog Rules, the appearance in 
1947 of the Library of Congress Rules for De- 
scriptive Cataloging, and the anticipated final 
revision of the A.L.A. Rules about 1950; so that 
today, important as the Vatican Code is, its use- 
fulness is less than it would have been a decade 
ago. This does not imply that the Norme were 
unworthy of translation or that the labor was 
ill advised. Vatican practice will always be im- 
portant to catalogers in large research institu- 
tions, and those sections where practice differs 
most markedly from that of the Library of Con- 
gress (such as those dealing with the Sacred 
Books of the East, the Bible, the Saints, the 
Catholic Church, and the Religious Orders) are 
especially significant. Yet the fact still remains 
that the cataloging sections in general are less 
useful today than they would have been when 
translation was first contemplated. 

This criticism, however, if it can be called 
such, is emphatically not applicable to Part III, 
which deals with subject headings. Not since 
Charles A. Cutter published in 1876 his Rules 
for a Dictionary Catalogue, has there been such 
important consideration given to the principles 
of subject entry, and this portion of the Vatican 
Code must stand as the point of departure for 
any attempt in this country to codify subject- 
heading practice. One may quarrel with its defi- 
nitions and argue about its principles; the re- 
viewer, for example, objects to the oversimpli- 
fied statement that the “subject catalog is in- 
tended to be a tool that permits the direct and 
rapid finding of any publication or group of pub- 
lications by means of the subjects treated” (p. 
249). This would seem to shift the emphasis 
from the true function of the subject catalog, 
which should be to reveal the major resources of 
thé library on any particular subject. But the 
fact still remains that this part of the code is un- 
equaled in any language in its treatment of the 
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fundamental principles of subject entry; yet, 
because of the language barrier, it has been 
largely ignored in American discussions of sub- 
ject headings. 

The consideration of subject entry in the 
Norme divides into two major parts, that deal- 
ing with general principles and form and that 
concerned with the application to special areas 
—biography, history, language and literature, 
and geographical subjects. Throughout, the 
editor has been careful to note deviation from 
standard Library of Congress practice wherever 
these departures represent more than a differ- 
ence in the structure of the language. All these 
sections are worthy of careful study and will be 
useful not only to practicing catalogers but to 
teachers of advanced cataloging in library 
schools as well. 

The reviewer, however, was especially inter- 
ested in the treatment of geographical entry, 
since it raises the old controversy of the relative 
value of the geographical, as opposed to the sub- 
ject, basis of division—principles which have 
not been adequately codified since Cutter drew 
attention to them, three-quarters of a century 
ago. Translation at this point must have been 
particularly difficult, but, even apart from the 
linguistic barrier, the problem of precedence of 
subject over place or place over subject is not 
easily solved. Certainly, the Library of Con- 
gress is not consistent in its practice, and it 
would be difficult to formulate a statement of 
policy that would reveal the underlying reasons 
for L.C. procedures, such as subordinating cer- 
tain classes of subjects to cities and not to larger 
geographic areas or the entering of the Washing- 
ton Monument under its own name but sub- 
ordinating the Lincoln Memorial to the place of 
its location. It is easy to say that historical, 
political, ecclesiastical, military, cultural, and 
social subjects should stand as subdivisions of 
geographic units and that special subjects treat- 
ed with reference to a country or locality should 
be recorded under the appropriate subject head- 
ings and subdivided geographically. But often, 
as the authors of the code point out, the impor- 
tance of the two aspects—geographical and sub- 
ject—is equal or so nearly so that only subjec- 
tive judgment can be used as a basis for de- 
cision. To such questions there probably is no 
universal answer; it must be relative to the na- 
ture of the collection, the methods of its organi- 
zation, and, above all, to the use to which the 
materials are to be put. Cutter pointed out that 
double entry, under both place and subject was 
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the only truly satisfactory solution; and, in. 
deed, this was the policy at the Boston Public 
Library until the dictates of economy compelled 
the adoption of a less expensive principle. 

Probably it is just as well that the answers to 
our questions are not always to be found in this 
or any other code of cataloging practice. The 
profession has suffered from excessive dogma- 
tism in the past, and any statement of principles 
that leaves the way open to flexibility and re. 
sponsiveness to local peculiarities of use has 
merit. Each age will have to make its own code 
of cataloging practice, just as each must con- 
struct its own systems for the organization of 
knowledge; and, until we know much more 
clearly what we are doing and why we are doing 
it, we shall be compelled to seek guidance from 
the experience of our contemporaries. 

In the meantime, the Vatican Code stands as 
much more than a record of practice in a major 
library of international importance. It is a sub- 
stantial contribution to the philosophy of cata- 
loging and the basic principles of subject entry 
for which all those concerned with the future of 
the catalog as a bibliographical instrument must 
be grateful. 

Jesse H. SHERA 
Graduate Library School 
University of Chicago 


The Scheide Library: A Summary View of lis 
History and Its Outstanding Books together 
with an Account of Its Two Founders: William 
Taylor Scheide and John Hinsdale Scheide. 
By Juttan Bovyp. Privately printed, 1947. 
Pp. xv+172. 

Our language lacks an expression to denote 
this kind of library. “Special library”? Not at 
all. For that characterization also in: ludes a 
large and important library on the general sub- 
ject of food maintained by a huge series of chain 
grocery stores. A recent convention of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association at the Library of 
Congress emphasizes again the fact that the 
term “special library” simply will not serve. 
“Rare book library”? But what about the single- 
sheet sutra printed in China in the eighth or 
ninth century? What about the manuscript 
score of Das Rheingold? Are these “books”? 
What about cuneiform clay tablets of the third 
millennium B.c.? Are they “books”? All are in 
the Scheide Library. 

It has been pointed out that the attempts of 
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the American Library Directory to suggest the 
nature of such libraries as the Pierpont Morgan 
in New York, the Huntington in San Marino, 
California, or the Chapin in Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, are unsatisfactory and inade- 
quate. “Incunabula,” “Americana,” and “Eng- 
lish literature” are neither comparable nor com- 
mensurable. As for characterization by “‘sub- 
ject,” what are you going to do with a library 
which contains books such as the Gutenberg 
Bible and the first edition of Karl Marx’s Das 
Kapital? 

Equally puzzling is the classification of this 
book itself. It is a contribution to American 
biographical literature. Neither Scheide is to be 
found in the Dictionary of American Biography 
or its Supplement—a serious omission the reader 
is likely to think after he has read the book. 
Moreover, how can the investigator of “subject 
catalogs” be put on notice that here is a study 
of the beginning and progress of the petroleum 
industry in America? “Geology”? “Econom- 
ics”? Mr. Boyd’s noteworthy first chapter, 
“Some General Observations,” might well be 
classed as “‘Philosophy.”’ One appreciative read- 
er tells us that he liked the book so much he 
promptly mailed a letter to this effect: “Julian 
—it is the best book you have ever done.” Im- 
mediately thereafter he was filled with misgiv- 
ings, because such praise seemed to slight the 
other items in the bibliography of the distin- 
guished librarian of Princeton University. 

Moreover, this book describes a private li- 
brary. Were the Morgan, Folger, or Huntington 
collections any the less “libraries’’ when they 
were in private hands? We repeat, we want 
words to convey the idea of what kind of li- 
brary this is. Shall we say that it is a library of 
rarities, priorities, and supremely important 
items? Rarity and priority may, roughly and 
with much disagreement, be reduced to num- 
bers, whereby the library may be measured. 
But how do you measure importance? Was it 
not J. A. MacNeill Whistler who thundered at 
art critics, “You can say you like a picture, or 
you don’t like it, and that is all you can say’’? 
Diffidently, we say we like Julian Boyd’s The 
Scheide Library. 

Among its merits is the rapid, accurate, and 
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dramatic survey of books as such, over a period 
of thirty-seven hundred years. Are the Buddhist 
charms ordered printed by the Empress Shotoku 
any less intrinsically important than one of the 
very few surviving copies of the first book by 
the first president of the United States—the 
Williamsburg Journal of George Washington of 
1754? (On that trip, Washington passed within 
a few miles of Titusville, Pennsylvania, where 
the Scheide Library is located.) Another merit 
of the book is its succinctness. You can read it 
at a sitting, and, once started, you will prob- 
ably want to do so. For the beginning librarian 
it is a brilliant summary of desiderata. For the 
retiring librarian it is a happy survey of accom- 
plishment. The modesty of the present Mr. 
Scheide, we are sure, led him to underestimate 
the demand for this book and to have it “pri- 
vately printed.” 

Each chapter is a gem of a bibliographical 
familiar essay and may be read by itself. That 
entitled ‘Fifteenth Century Bibles and Others 
of Many Lands” tells the librarian what he 
must know about the Book of Books. It follows 
a separate chapter on the romance of “The 
Scheide Copy of the Gutenberg Bible.’ Chap- 
ter x, “A Few Landmarks in the History of 
Ideas,” involves such names as Copernicus, 
Francis Bacon, Galileo, Pasteur, Daguerre, 
Roentgen, Darwin, and Einstein. 

John Carter, in his Taste and Technique in 
Book Collecting, remarks that “hereditary bib- 
liophily is one of the rarest occurrences in his- 
tory.” The Scheides clearly deserve to be in- 
cluded among those “rarest occurrences.” 

No modern librarian, young or old, can know 
as much about books as he ought, or wants, to 
know. He simply has to have brief volumes of 
the clarity, comprehensiveness, and scope of 
Boyd’s The Scheide Library. But, more impor- 
tant than this, the book ought to give any li- 
brarian a deeper understanding of the aim, func- 
tion, and place of the intelligent book-collector 
in the library scheme of things. 


RANDOLPH G. ADAMS 


William L. Clements Library 
University of Michigan 
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